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I 

THE  LOC]IC  OF  MATHEMATICS  EN  RELATION 
TO  EDUCATION 

§  I  Of  mathematics  in  general 

In  order  to  understand  what  mnnber  is,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  nature  of  the  l)usiness  of 
mathematics  in  whiyh  numher  is  employed. 

I  wish  I  knew  with  certainty  the  ))reci.se  origin  of  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  mathematics  as  the  science  of  quantity.  It  certainly 
cannot  he  Creek,  because  the  Creeks  were  advanced  in  pro¬ 
jective  geometry,  whose  problems  are  such  as  these:  whether 
or  not  four  points  obtained  in  a  given  way  lie  in  one  plane; 
whether  or  not  four  planes  have  a  point  in  common;  whether 
or  not  two  rays  (or  unlimited  .straight  lines)  intersect,  and 
the  like — problems  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  quantity, 
as  such.  Aristotle  names,  as  the  subjects  of  mathematical 
study,  {[uantity  and  continuity.  Hut  though  he  never  gives 
a  formal  definition  of  mathematics,  he  makes  quite  clear,  in 
more  than  a  dozen  places,  his  view  that  mathematics  ought 
not  to  be  defined  by  the  things  which  it  studies  but  by  its 
peculiar  mode  and  degree  of  abstractness.  Precisely  what 
he  conceives  this  to  be  it  would  require  me  to  go  too  far  into 
the  technicalities  of  his  philosophy  to  explain;  and  I  do  not 
suppose  anybody  would  to-day  regard  the  details  of  his  opin¬ 
ion  as  important  for  my  purpose.  Ceometry,  arithmetic, 
astronomv.  and  music  were,  in  the  Roman  schools  of  the 
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fifth  centur}'  '  and  earlier,  recoj^nized  as  the  four  branches  of 
iiiatliematics.  i\iid  we  find  lioethius  (a.d.  500)  defining  them 
as  the  arts  which  relate,  not  to  (jiiantity,  but  to  quantities,  or 
quanta.  \\  hat  this  woidd  seem  to  inipK'  is,  that  mathematics 
is  the  foundation  of  the  minutely  exact  sciences;  but  really  it 
is  not  worth  our  while,  for  the  present  purpose,  to  ascertain 
what  the  schoolmasters  of  that  degenerate  age  conceived 
mathematics  to  be. 

In  modern  times  projective  geometry  was,  until  the  middle 
of  this  century,  almost  forgotten,  the  extraordinary  book  of 
1  )esargues  *  having  been  comjiletely  lost  until,  in  1845, 
C  hasles  came  across  a  MS.  co])v  of  it:  and,  especially  before 
imaginaries  became  very  prominent,  the  definition  of  mathe¬ 
matics  as  the  science  of  (piantity  suited  well  enough  such 
mathematics  as  existed  in  the  .seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

Kant,  in  the  Critique  of  pure  reason  (Methodology,  chapter 
1,  section  i ),  distinctly  rejects  the  definition  of  mathematics  as 
the  science  of  (luantity.  What  really  distinguishes  mathemat¬ 
ics,  according  to  him,  is  not  the  subject  of  which  it  treats, 
but  its  method,  which  consists  in  studying  constructions,  or 
diagrams,  'fhat  such  is  its  method  is  unciuestionably  cor¬ 
rect:  for,  even  in  algebra,  the  great  purpose  which  the  sym¬ 
bolism  subserves  is  to  bring  a  skeleton  representation  of  the 
relations  concerned  in  the  problem  before  the  mind’s  eye  in 
a  schematic  shajie,  which  can  be  .studied  much  as  a  geometri¬ 
cal  figure  is  studied. 

lUit  Rowan  Hamilton  and  T)e  Morgan,  having  a  superficial 
ac(iuaintance  with  Kant,  were  just  enough  influenced  by  the 
Critique  to  be  led,  when  they  found  reason  for  rejecting  the 
definition  as  the  science  of  cpiantity,  to  conclude  that  mathe¬ 
matics  was  the  science  of  pure  time  and  pure  space.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  profound  deference  which  every  mathema¬ 
tician  must  pay  to  Hamilton’s  opinions  and  my  own  admira¬ 
tion  for  De  Morgan,  I  must  say  that  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  a 

'  Davidson,  Aristotle  and  the  ancient  educational  ideals.  A]>pendix  ;  The 
Seven  Liberal  Arts.  (New  York  ;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.) 

’  Broiiillon,  Proietd'une  atteinte  aux  dvdnemens  dcs  rencontres  du  c$ne  avec  son 
plan,  1639. 
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careful  definition  of  a  science  so  extremely  objectionable  as 
this.  If  Hamilton  and  De  Morgan  had  attentively  read  what 
Kant  himself  has  to  say  about  number,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Analytic  of  principles  and  elsewhere,  they  would  have  seen 
that  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  time  and  space  than  has  every 
conception.  Hamilton’s  intention  probably  was,  by  means 
of  this  definition,  to  throw  a  slur  upon  the  introduction  of 
imaginaries  into  geometry,  as  a  false  science;  but  what 
J)e  Morgan,  who  was  a  student  of  multiple  algebra, 
and  whose  own  formal  logic  is  plaitdy  mathematical, 
couhl  have  had  in  view,  it  is  hard  to  comprehend, 
unless  he  wished  to  oppose  Jloole’s  theory  of  logic. 
Not  only  do  mathematicians  study  hypotheses  which,  both 
in  truth  and  according  to  the  Kantian  epistemology,  no 
otherwise  relate  to  time  and  space  than  do  all  hypotheses 
whatsoever,  but  we  now  all  clearly  see,  since  the  non- 
Euclidean  geometry  has  become  familiar  to  us,  that  there  is 
a  real  science  of  space  and  a  real  science  of  time,  and  that 
these  sciences  are  positive  and  experiential — branches  of 
])hysics.  and  so  not  mathematical  except  in  the  sense  in 
which  thermotics  and  electricity  are  mathematical;  that  is, 
as  calling  in  the  aid  of  mathematics.  But  the  gravest  objec¬ 
tion  of  all  to  the  definition  is  that  it  altogether  ignores  the 
veritable  characteristics  of  this  science,  as  they  were  pointed 
out  by  Aristotle  and  by  Kant. 

( )f  late  decades  philosophical  mathematicians  have  come  to 
a  jiretty  just  understanding  of  the  nature  of  their  own  pursuit. 
1  do  not  know  that  anybody  struck  the  true  note  before  Ben¬ 
jamin  Pierce,  who,  in  1870,’'  declared  mathematics  to  be  ‘‘  the 
science  which  draws  necessary  conclusions.”  adding  that  it 
must  be  defined  “  subjectively  ”  and  not  “  objectively.”  A 
view  substantially  in  accord  with  his.  though  needlessly  com¬ 
plicated,  is  given  in  the  article  Mathematics,  in  the  ninth  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Encyclopccdia  Britannica.  The  author.  Professor 
George  Chry.stal,  holds  that  the  essence  of  mathematics  lies 
in  its  making  pure  hypotheses,  and  in  the  character  of  the 
hypotheses  which  it  makes.  What  the  mathematicians  mean 

*  I  n  his  Linear  associative  algebra. 
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by  a  “  hypothesis  is  a  proposition  imagined  to  be  strictly 
true  of  an  ideal  state  of  things.  In  this  sense,  it  is  onlv  about 
hypotheses  that  necessary  reasoning  has  any  application;  for, 
in  regard  to  the  real  world,  we  have  no  right  to  presume  that 
any  given  intelligible  proposition  is  true  in  absolute  strict¬ 
ness.  On  the  other  hand,  probable  reasoning  deals  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  experience;  now,  nothing  like  a  course  of 
experience  exists  for  ideal  hypotheses.  Hence  to  .say  that 
mathematics  busies  itself  in  drawing  necessary  conclusions, 
and  to  say  that  it  busies  itself  with  hypotheses,  are  two  state¬ 
ments  which  the  logician  perceives  come  to  the  .same  thing. 

A  simple  way  of  arriving  at  a  true  conception  of  the  mathe¬ 
matician’s  busine.ss  is  to  consider  what  service  it  is  which  he 
is  called  in  to  render  in  the  course  of  any  scientific  or  other 
inciuiry.  Mathematics  has  always  been  more  or  less  a  trade. 
.\n  engineer,  or  a  business  comiiany  (say,  an  insurance  com- 
jianyb  or  a  buyer  (say,  of  land),  or  a  jiliysicist,  finds  it  suits 
his  purpose  to  ascertain  what  the  necessary  consequences  of 
possible  facts  would  be;  but  the  facts  are  so  complicated  that 
he  cannot  deal  with  them  in  his  usual  way.  He  calls  upon  a 
mathematician  and  states  the  (piestion.  Xow  the  mathema¬ 
tician  does  not  conceive  it  to  be  any  part  of  his  duty  to  verify 
the  facts  stated.  He  accepts  them  absolutely  without  ques¬ 
tion.  He  does  not  in  the  least  care  whether  they  are  correct 
or  not.  He  finds,  however,  in  almost  every  ca.se  that  the  .state¬ 
ment  has  one  inconvenience,  and  in  many  cases  that  it  has  a 
second,  'fhe  first  inconvenience  is  that,  though  the  state¬ 
ment  may  not  at  first  sound  very  complicated,  yet,  when  it  is 
accurately  analyzed,  it  is  found  to  imply  .so  intricate  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  that  it  far  surjiasses  the  power  of  the  mathe¬ 
matician  to  say  with  exactitude  what  its  consequence  would 
be.  -\t  the  .same  time,  it  fre(|uently  hajipens  that  the  facts,  as 
stated,  are  insufficient  to  answer  the  ipiestion  that  is  put. 
.Accordingly,  the  first  business  of  the  mathematician,  often  a 
most  difficult  task,  is  to  frame  another  sinqiler  but  (juite  fic¬ 
titious  problem  (siqiplemented.  jierhaiis.  by  some  supiio- 
sition).  which  shall  be  within  his  iiowers,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  sufficiently  like  the  problem  set  before  him  to  an- 
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svver,  well  or  ill.  as  a  substitute  for  it.^  This  substituted 
problem  differs  also  from  that  which  was  first  set  before  the 
mathematiciati  in  aiiother  respect:  namely,  that  it  is  highly 
abstract.  All  features  that  have  no  bearing  upon  tbe  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  premises  to  the  conclusion  are  effaced  and 
obliterated.  The  skeletonization  or  diagrammatization  of  the 
problem  serves  more  purposes  than  one;  but  its  principal 
purpose  is  to  strip  the  significant  relations  of  all  disguise. 
Only  one  kind  of  concrete  clothing  is  permitted — namely, 
such  as,  whether  from  habit  or  from  the  constitution  of  the 
mind,  has  become  so  familiar  that  it  deciiledly  aids  in  tracing 
the  consequences  of  the  hypothesis.  Thus,  the  mathematician 
does  two  very  different  things:  namely,  he  first  frames  a  pure 
hypothesis  stripped  of  all  features  which  do  not  concern  the 
<lrawing  of  consequences  from  it,  and  this  he  does  without  in¬ 
quiring  or  caring  whether  it  agrees  with  the  actual  facts  or 
not;  and,  secondly,  he  proceeds  to  draw  neces.sary  conse- 
<|uences  from  that  hypothesis. 

Kant  is  entirely  right  in  saying  that,  in  drawing  those  con¬ 
sequences,  the  mathematician  uses  what,  in  geometry,  is 
called  a  “  construction.”  or  in  general  a  diagram,  or  visual 
array  of  characters  or  lines.  Such  a  construction  is  formed 
according  to  a  precept  furnished  by  the  hypothesis.  Being 
formed,  the  construction  is  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  ob¬ 
servation,  and  new  relations  are  discovered  among  its  parts, 
not  .stated  in  the  precept  by  which  it  was  formed,  and  are 
found,  by  a  little  mental  experimentation,  to  be  such  that 
they  will  always  be  present  in  such  a  construction.  Thus, 
the  necessary  reasoning  of  mathematics  is  performed  by 
means  of  observation  and  e.xperiment,  and  its  necessary 
character  is  due  simply  to  the  circumstance  that  the  subject 
of  this  observation  and  experiment  is  a  diagram  of  our  own 
creation,  the  conditions  of  whose  being  we  know  all  about. 

But  Kant,  owing  to  the  slight  development  which  formal 
logic  had  received  in  his  time,  and  especially  owing  to  his  total 
ignorance  of  the  logic  of  relatives,  which  throws  a  brilliant 
light  upon  the  whole  of  logic,  fell  into  error  in  supposing 

*  .See  this  well  put  in  Thomson  and  Tait’s  N’atuntl  f<liilosoph\,  55  447- 
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that  mathematical  and  philosophical  necessary  reasoning  are 
distinguished  by  the  circumstance  that  the  former  uses  con¬ 
structions.  This  is  not  true.  All  necessary  reasoning  what¬ 
soever  proceeds  by  constructions;  and  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  mathematical  and  philosophical  neces.sary  deductions, 
is  that  the  latter  are  so  excessively  simple  that  the  construc¬ 
tion  attracts  no  attention  and  is  overlooked.  I'lie  construc¬ 
tion  exists  in  the  simplest  syllogism  in  Barbara.  W  hy  do  the 
logicians  like  to  state  a  syllogism  by  writing  the  major 
premise  on  one  line  and  the  minor  below  it,  with  letters  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  subject  and  predicates?  It  is  merely  because 
the  reasoner  has  to  notice  that  relation  between  the  parts  of 
those  premi.ses  which  such  a  diagram  brings  into  prominence. 
If  the  reast)ner  makes  use  of  syllogistic  in  drawing  his  con¬ 
clusion.  he  has  such  a  diagram  or  construction  in  his  mind's 
eye,  and  observes  the  result  of  eliminating  the  middle  term. 
If,  however,  he  tru.sts  to  his  unaided  reason,  he  still  uses  some 
kind  of  a  diagram  which  is  familiar  to  him  personally.  'I'lie 
true  difference  between  the  necessary  logic  of  philo.sophy  and 
mathematics  is  merely  one  of  degree,  ft  is  that,  in  mathemat¬ 
ics,  the  reasoning  is  frightfully  intricate,  while  the  elementary 
conceptions  are  of  the  last  degree  of  familiarity;  in  contrast 
to  philosophy,  where  the  reasonings  are  as  sim])le  as  they  can 
be,  while  the  elementary  conceptions  are  abstru.se  and  hard 
to  get  clearly  apprehended.  I>ut  there  is  another  much 
deeper  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  .sciences.  It  is^ 
that  mathematics  studies  nothing  but  pure  hypotheses,  and 
is  the  only  science  which  never  iiupiires  what  the  actual  facts 
are;  while  philoso])hy,  although  it  u.ses  no  microscopes  or 
other  apparatus  of  special  observation,  is  really  an  exi)eri- 
mental  .science,  resting  on  that  experience  which  is  common 
to  us  all;  .so  that  its  ])rinci])al  rea.sonings  are  not  mathematic¬ 
ally  necessary  at  all.  but  are  only  nece.ssary  in  the  sen.se  that 
all  the  world  knows  beyond  all  doubt  those  truths  of  ex¬ 
perience  upon  which  philosophy  is  founded.  This  is  why  the 
mathematician  holds  the  reasoning  of  the  metaphysician  in 
supreme  contempt,  while  he  himself,  when  he  ventures  inta 
philosophy,  is  apt  to  reason  fantastically  and  not  solidly,  be- 
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cause  he  does  not  recoj^nize  that  he  is  upon  ground  where 
elaborate  deduction  is  of  no  more  avail  than  it  is  in  chemistry 
or  biology. 

I  have  thus  .set  forth  what  I  believe  to  be  the  prevalent 
opinion  of  philosophical  mathematicians  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  science.  It  will  be  found  to  be  significant  for 
the  (piestion  of  number.  But  were  I  to  drop  this  branch  of 
the  subject  without  saying  one  word  more,  my  criticism  of 
the  old  definition,  “  mathematics  is  the  science  of  quantity,” 
would  not  be  (|uite  just.  It  must  be  admitted  that  (juan- 
tity  is  useful  in  almost  every  branch  of  mathematics.  Jevons 
w  rote  a  book  entitled  Pure  logic,  the  science  of  quaUty,  which 
expounded,  with  a  certain  modification,  the  logical  algebra  of 
Boole.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  that  algebra  as  one  in 
which  there  is  no  .system  of  ((uantity.  .\s  Boole  rightly  holds, 
there  is  a  quadratic  eipiation  which  is  fundamental  in  it.  'fhe 
meaning  of  that  ecjuation  may  be  expres.sed  as  follows: 
Bvery  proposition  has  one  or  other  of  two  values,  being 
either  true  (which  gives  it  one  value)  or  false  (which  gives  it 
the  other).  So  stated,  we  see  that  the  algebra  of  Boole  is 
nothing  but  the  algebra  of  that  .system  of  quantities  which  has 
but  two  value.s — the  simplest  conceivable  system  of  quantity, 
fhe  widow  of  the  great  Boole  has  lately  written  a  little  book  ' 
in  which  she  points  out  that,  in  solving  a  mathematical  ])rob- 
lem,  we  usually  introduce  some  part  or  element  into  the 
construction  which,  when  it  has  served  our  purpose,  is  re¬ 
moved.  Of  that  nature  is  a  scale  of  (juantity,  together  with 
the  apparatus  by  which  it  is  transported  unchanged  from  one 
part  of  the  diagram  to  another,  for  the  purpo.se  of  comparing 
those  two  parts.  Something  of  this  general  description 
.seems  to  be  indispensable  in  mathematics.  Take,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Theorem  of  Pappus  concerning  ten  rays  in  a  plane. 
The  demonstration  of  it  which  is  now  usual,  that  of  von 
Staudt,  introduces  a  third  dimension;  and  the  utility  of  that 
arises  from  the  fact  that  a  ray,  or  unlimited  .straight  line,  be¬ 
ing  the  intersection  of  two  planes,  these  planes  .show  us 
exactly  where  the  ray  runs,  while,  as  long  as  we  confine  our- 

7'h(  Mathenuitical  tisycholoi^y  of  lioolt-  and  Gratry. 
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selves  to  the  consideration  of  a  single  plane,  we  have  no  easy 
method  of  describing  precisely  what  the  course  of  the  ray  is. 
Now  this  is  not  precisely  a  system  of  quantity;  but  it  is  closely 
analogous  to  such  a  system,  and  that  it  serves  precisely  the 
same  purpose  will  appear  when  we  remember  that  that  same 
theorem  can  easily  (though  not  so  easily)  be  demonstrated 
by  means  of  the  barycentric  calculus.  Although,  then,  it  is 
not  true  that  all  mathematics  is  a  science  of  quantity,  yet  it 
is  true  that  all  mathematics  makes  use  of  a  scaffolding  alto¬ 
gether  analogous  to  a  .system  of  c|uantity;  and  quantity  itself 
has  more  or  less  utility  in  every  branch  of  mathematics  which 
has  as  yet  developed  into  any  large  theory. 

1  have  only  to  add  that  the  hypotheses  of  mathematics 
may  be  divided  into  those  general  hypotheses  which  are  ad¬ 
hered  to  throughout  a  whole  branch  of  mathematics,  and  the 
partieular  hypotheses  which  are  peculiar  to  different  special 
problems. 

Chaui.es  S.  Peirce 

Mii.kokd,  1’a. 

( 7't>  he  continued') 
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II 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  OCCUPATION  FOR 
COLI.EGE  WOMEN' 

\  When  the  college  woman  sets  out  to  earn  a  living,  the 

chances  are  that  she  will  think  first,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of 
teaching,  and.  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  that  she  will  finally 
decide  to  take  up  that  pursuit. 

The  records  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  show  that  of  the  57 
per  cent,  of  its  graduates  who  have  at  some  time  engaged  in 
i  paid  occupations,  86  ])er  cent.,  or  49  ])er  cent,  of  the  whole 

number  graduated,  have  been  or  are  now  teachers.  These 
records  were  chosen  for  reference  in  the  study  of  the  pre.sent 
problem  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  brief  period  they 
cover,  because  they  have  been  kept  with  unusual  care,  and 
afford  an  unusual  amount  of  detail:  and  that  they  present 
a  ca.se  fairly  typical,  not  merely  of  collegiate  but  of  general 
I  conditions,  may  be  inferred  from  tbe  testimony  of  general 

I  statistics.  The  census  of  1890  gives  311,682  women  follow- 

’  ing  professional  pursuits, — a  class  roughly  comparable  to 

the  total  class  of  wage-earners  shown  in  college  records, — 
and  of  these.  245.230.  or  about  80  per  cent.,  are  teachers,  a 
figure  very  near  to  the  85  per  cent,  which  represents  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  teachers  to  all  occupied  among  the  graduates  of 
the  College  just  mentioned. 

The  records  of  a  man's  college  would  show  a  different  state 
of  things.  Not  57  per  cent.,  but  practically  all  graduates 
engage  in  some  remunerative  occupation,  and.  of  those  occu¬ 
pied,  a  far  lower  proportion  than  among  women-graduates 
are  engaged  in  teaching.  General  statistics,  also,  show  a  re¬ 
versal  between  the  proportions  of  men  and  women  teachers 
to  all  employed  of  each  se.v  respectively.  From  the  census 
of  1890  it  is  found  that,  of  the  632.641  men  in  professional 
pursuits  at  that  time  (again  comparing  this  class  to  that  of 

I  *  A  paper  presented  to  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumna’. 
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"  all  ()ccu])ati()ns  ”  anionj^  college  graduates)  96,581  are 
teachers,  or  only  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  pres¬ 
ent  feminine  drift  toward  school-teaching  is  thrown  into 
further  relief  by  the  additional  fact  drawn  from  this  census 
report  that,  while  women  are  only  33  per  cent,  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  class  as  a  whole,  they  constitute  71  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers. 

In  the  records  of  the  woman’s  college  above  referred  to, 
the  history  after  graduation  of  eight  classes  is  given,  covering 
a  total  period  of  eight  years,  which  includes  one  full  year  of 
experience  for  the  latest  class  recorded,  after  taking  the  A.  B. 
degree,  h'rom  these  records  the  following  details  are  to  be 
gathered,  which  may  he  expressed  in  tabular  form  as  follows: 


Cl.ASS  OF 

Per  cent,  of  class  en- 
.vaged  in  teaching  , 
\  at  some  time.  I 

Per  cent,  of  class  \ 
teaching  at  time  of  , 
last  report. 

Per  cent,  of  teachers 
ivithdrau'ing  from 
that  occupation. 

1889 

38 

23 

40 

i8()o 

1  46 

31 

;  33 

1891 

;  54 

45 

!  ‘7 

1892 

!  53 

47 

10 

1893 

i  52 

1  48 

!  7 

1894 

50 

i  50 

none 

1895  i 

48 

1  48 

none 

1896  ' 

'  50 

1 

50 

^  none 

These  figures  show  for  one  thing  that  the  tendency  to  en¬ 
gage  in  teaching  is  not  appreciably  on  the  decrease,  at  any 
rate  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  in  successive  classes.  It  is 
also  shown  by  the  figures  that  withdrawals  of  those  who  have 
once  taken  uj)  teaching  do  not  begin,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  under  a  period  of  five  or  si.x  years,  and,  .so  far  as  these 
records  can  tell  the  tale,  many  remain  in  that  occupation  after 
all  withdrawals.  Making  some  further  allowance  for  those 
who  did  not  begin  to  teach  immediately  after  graduation,  and 
those  who  have  not  taught  continuou.sly,  we  may  fairly  con¬ 
clude  from  the  above  that  an  average  teaching  period  of  four 
years  for  each  graduate  who  engages  in  teaching  is  none  too 
generous  a  calculation. 

Classifying  according  to  the  highest  ])ositions  reached  in 
each  individual  case  the  teachers  sent  out  by  this  college,  we 
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shall  find  them  distributed  in  the  following  proportion:  pri¬ 
vate  tutors,  9  per  cent.;  college  professors  and  instructors,  17 
per  cent. ;  instructors  in  public  high  schools,  presumably  do¬ 
ing  collegiate  preparatory  work,  12  per  cent.;  instructors  in 
private  preparatory  schools,  62  per  cent.  Members  of  the 
last  two  divisions  may  be  classed  together,  as  doing  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  work,  though  under  different  auspices;  and  we 
may  say  that  of  all  who  had  taught  at  some  time  or  other,  74 
per  cent,  had  been  employed,  in  the  highest  positions  attained 
by  them,  in  preparing  students  for  college. 

Let  the  above  figures  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  rough  esti¬ 
mate  as  to  the  probable  opportunity  of  any  given  college 
class  to-day,  or  in  the  near  future,  for  employment  in 
teaching. 

If  we  assume  for  the  members  of  the  hypothetical  class 
under  consideration  a  tendency  to  teaching  at  the  present 
rate, — about  50  per  cent,  of  the  class, — and  a  proportion  of 
collegiate  instructors  and  preparatory  teachers  to  the  total  of 
teachers  sent  out  by  the  class  such  as  we  have  seen  to  e.xist 
in  practice, — 17  per  cent,  and  74  per  cent.,  respectively, — and 
an  average  teaching  period  of  four  years  for  each  (above  indi¬ 
cated  as  a  probable  one),  it  is  easily  .seen  that  in  replacing  the 
class  numbers — in  per])etuating  their  own  generation,  so  to 
speak — the  collegiate  instructors  sent  out  by  the  class  (8i 
per  cent,  of  the  whole)  may  each  find  occupation  in  fitting 
12  students  for  graduation  from  college,  while  the  prepara¬ 
tory  teachers  (37  per  cent,  of  the  whole)  may  each  find  occu¬ 
pation  in  fitting  3  students  for  entrance  to  college. 

Put  in  this  way  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  the  number 
to  be  taught  is  rather  startling,  for,  except  in  unusual  circum¬ 
stances,  the  teacher  can  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  the  in¬ 
structing  of  3,  or  even  of  12  students,  an  adequate  means  of 
support.  The  proportion  must,  however,  be  modified  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways.  It  must  be  stated  first  that  this  numerical  way  of 
presenting  the  matter  is  not  intended  as  a  hard  and  fast  re¬ 
duction  of  the  problem  to  mathematical  certainty.  The  data 
here  dealt  with  are  too  few,  the  period  covered  too  brief,  to 
allow  of  even  an  approach  to  this.  But  by  putting  what  is^ 
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tolerably  well  established  as  a  matter  of  common  observation 
into  the  definite  forms  of  mnnbers.  a  more  distinct  image  of 
the  case  is  presented,  and  no  serious  danger  is  run  that  any¬ 
one  will  be  misled  by  a  substantial  error  of  fact.  It  is,  then, 
as  a  pictorial  symbol  rather  than  as  a  mathematical  formula, 
as  showing  cjuality  rather  than  quantity,  direction  of  tend¬ 
ency  rather  than  its  exact  weight,  that  the  above  numerical 
statements  are  to  be  regarded. 

Furthermore,  this  assumed  numerical  proportion  must  be 
modified  even  as  to  figures.  First,  and  most  obviously,  it  is 
to  be  noticed  that  successive  college  classe.s — in  the  colleges 
for  women,  at  any  rate — show  a  large  successive  increase,  so 
that  for  the  present  the  college  graduate  in  a  collegiate  po¬ 
sition  may  count  upon  the  opportunity  of  instructing  classes 
larger  than  her  own ;  while  the  preparatory  teacher  may  count 
upon  preparing  students  for  college  classes  larger  still,  since 
the  advancing  wave  of  increase  in  the  college  is  necessarily 
felt  from  one  to  four  years  earlier  in  the  preparatory  school. 

Again,  to  those  whom  the  collegiate  or  preparatory  in¬ 
structor  may  find  occupation  in  teaching  must  be  added  the 
considerable  number  of  students  who  take  incomplete  ])re- 
paratory  or  collegiate  courses,  and  either  do  not  enter  college 
at  all,  or  are  not  finally  graduated  from  it. 

In  these  respects,  then,  the  situation  is  better  than  it  looks; 
in  others  it  is  worse.  The  pressure  of  competition  is  by  no 
means  completely  shown  by  the  proportion  between  the 
woman  graduates  actually  engaged  in  teaching  and  the  num¬ 
ber  to  be  taught.  Those  of  the  unoccupied  who  would  teach 
if  they  could  find  suitable  openings  do  not  appear  in  the  col¬ 
lege  records  as  a  separate  class,  but,  though  unseen,  they  are 
not  unfelt  as  a  force  in  competition.  With  the  knowledge 
of  this  reserve  fund  to  draw  upon  at  will,  the  employer, 
whether  singular  or  corporate,  has  the  employed  at  a 
relative  disadvantage,  and  is  less  strictly  constrained  to 
regard  for  the  standard  of  salary,  or  security  of  tenure,  than 
he  would  otherwise  be. 

Besides  this  competition  with  the  unemployed  fellow-col¬ 
legian  the  alumna  has  to  meet  that  of  the  non-collegiate 
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woman,  especially  in  the  preparatory  schools.  While  the 
holder  of  a  college  degree  certainly  has  by  so  much  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  her  competitor  who  is  not  thus  armed,  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  have  other  forces  at  command,  such  as  present  pos¬ 
session.  personal  favor,  and  special  talent,  that  will  suffice  to 
close  part  of  the  field,  at  least,  to  the  former. 

The  apparently  more  advantageous  proportion  I)etween 
the  number  of  women  actually  engaged  in  collegiate  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  number  to  be  taught  in  that  department  is  really 
the  index  of  a  serious  disadvantage — a  strong  competition 
with  men.  In  some  colleges  women  are  pushed  out  of  it  alto¬ 
gether.  or.  rather,  they  never  even  enter  it.  The  woman  who 
was  graduated  from  either  a  co-educational  college  or  a  so- 
called  “  anne.x,”  on  the  plan  of  Barnard  or  Radcliffe.  has  had, 
so  far,  practically  no  chance  at  all  of  replacing  her  own  class 
proportion  in  her  own  college,  and  must  crowd  graduates  of 
the  colleges  in  which  women  may  teach,  in  competition  for 
])laces  there.  Even  in  these  colleges,  competition  with  men  is 
felt.  Of  the  four  principal  h^astern  colleges  for  women,  one 
has  a  preponderan'ce  of  men  on  its  teaching  staff;  two  employ 
one  man  to  three  women,  approximately,  and  the  fourth,  only, 
offers  a  ])ractically  free  field  to  women,  who  make  up  fifteen- 
sixteenths  of  its  body  of  in.struction.  And  this  is  not  the 
whole  story.  Dividing  collegiate  positions  into  professorial 
(including  profes.sors.  assistant  profe.s.sors,  etc.)  and  non-pro- 
fessorial  (including  instructors,  associates,  assistants,  tutors, 
readers,  demon.strators.  and  the  like),  we  find  the  jiroportion 
of  men  to  women  noticeably  higher  for  the  professorial  po¬ 
sitions  than  for  the  non-professorial.  In  the  college  first  men¬ 
tioned  above,  while  women  make  up  two-fifths  of  the  entire 
staff,  they  are  in  only  one-sixth  of  its  professorial  posi¬ 
tions.  while  they  comprise  one-half  of  its  in.structors,  readers, 
etc.  ( )f  the  two  colleges  employing  women  in  three-fourths 
of  their  posts,  in  one.  women  hold  only  three-.sevenths  of  the 
professorial  positions:  in  the  other,  about  two-fifths,  while 
in  both  cases  practically  all  instructors  are  women.  In  the 
fourth  college,  only,  is  there  approximate  ecpiality  in  the  two 
proportions — indeed,  there  is  a  slight  advantage  to  women 
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in  the  professorial  positions  as  compared  with  the  instructor- 
ships,  since,  while  the  proi)ortion  of  women  to  men  on  the 
entire  list  is  15:1,  on  the  ])rofessorial  list  it  is  16:1.  and  on  the 
list  of  instruct(jrs,  14:1. 

Another  consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  one  thinks 
of  future  ct)nditions,  is  that  the  present  astonishing^  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  in  college  classes,  which  is  atifording  occasion  for  the 
Avider  and  wi<ler  employment  of  college  instructors,  is  not  to 
be  counted  on  forever.  The  colleges  are  extending  their  ad¬ 
vantages  yearly  to  a  broader  circle;  but,  sooner  or  later,  the 
limits  of  normal  acceptance  of  these  advantages  will  be 
reached,  and  increase  will  then  be  restricted  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  natural  increase  of  population,  which  is,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  much  less  rapid  than  the  present  in¬ 
crease  yearly  of  our  feminine  college  population. 

.\gain,  increase  in  numbers  at  colleges  is  in  itself  no  sign 
of  ])roi)ortionate  increase  either  in  the  number  of  teaching 
])ositions  or  in  the  salaries  paid.  Since  the  student’s  tuition 
fees  do  not  meet  the  full  expense  of  her  education,  the  re¬ 
mainder  must  come  out  of  an  endowment  fund,  usually 
admini.stered  so  as  to  afiford  from  the  beginning,  as  nearly  as 
it  can  be  figured  out,  the  greatest  amount  of  instruction  for 
the  highest  number  at  the  lowest  rates.  This  is  the  point 
the  college  starts  from,  and  increase  in  numbers,  unaccom¬ 
panied  with  corresponding  increase  in  endowments,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  means  a  progressive  increase  in  the  average 
number  of  students  to  each  instructor  for  the  same  salary, 
followed  by  a  progressive  decrease  in  average  salary  as  num¬ 
bers  press  too  hardly  upon  the  original  teaching  force,  and 
teachers  not  provided  for  in  the  original  endowment  must  be 
added. 

'I'he  evil  results  to  the  teacher  herself  of  this  overcrowding 
of  her  profession  are  many  and  open.  First,  .she  mu.st  accept 
a  low  rate  of  pay  for  her  work;  next,  she  must,  in  many  cases, 
be  content  with  an  inferior  position;  furthermore,  .she  miust 
lengthen  her  period  of  preparation,  not  always  with  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  work  she  wants  to  do,  in  order  to  stand  any  chance 
of  place  and  salary  at  all.  If  twenty  women  are  adequately 
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])repare(l  to  take  ten  i)Iaces,  the  choice  among  them  cannot  he 
made  on  the  ground  of  the  ])resence  or  absence  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  preparation,  for  all  have  it.  And  so  the  effort  is  made,  on 
the  part  of  each  of  these  twenty  competitors,  to  secure  for 
herself  some  extra  adornment  in  the  way  of  a  higher  degree, 
a  prize,  or  a  fellowship,  that  will  serve  to  distinguish  her  from 
the  rest,  and  so  mark  her  out  for  notice.  'I'o  such  effort  as 
this  there  is  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  i^ither  all  will,  in  the 
end,  go  through  with  the  .same  amount  of  extra  jtreparation, 
and  competition  will  he  as  severe  as  before,  or  the  few,  as 
soon  as  they  are  approached  by  the  many,  will  invent  for 
themselves  new  means  of  distinction,  involving  still  greater 
ex])ense  of  time  and  labor  for  something  that  is,  by  hypothe¬ 
sis.  unnecessary,  that  is  not  always  an  advantage,  and  that 
may  he  a  ])ositive  disadvantage. 

.\s  another  result  of  the  ])resent  severe  ])re.ssure  upon  the 
teaching  profession,  the  teacher,  even  after  embarking  on  her 
cho.sen  career,  is  not  certain  of  being  able  to  continue  in  it. 
A  life-])ursuit — one  that  is  at  the  start  known  and  felt  to  be 
such — is  a  stable-  center  around  which  cluster  thought,  im¬ 
pulse,  and  effort  in  a  rich,  mutually  supi)orting.  and  con¬ 
stantly  growing  whole,  meaning  not  only  an  effectiveness  of 
work  unattainable  in  day-to-day  emjdoyments,  but  a  growing 
pleasure  and  delight  to  the  worker,  as  pur])ose  develo])s  and 
power  expands.  Such  a  center  of  ])ower  the  teacher  has  no 
assurance  of  finding  in  her  ])rofe.ssion,  so  uncertain  is  her 
tenure  and  .so  many  her  changes. 

Women’s  wages  in  teaching  are  not  only  absolutely  low. 
considered  as  a  reward  for  the  work  done,  but  relatively  low, 
considered  with  reference  to  another  class  of  workers  en¬ 
gaged  in  doing  the  same  work.  Teaching  seems  to  be  the 
one  occupation  in  which  there  is  most  open  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  equivalence  of  service  rendered  by  the  best  women  and 
the  best  men  re.spectiv'ely.  and  in  which  there  is  most  disparity 
of  pay.  Testimony  upon  this  point  is  to  be  had  in  plenty. 
To  those  placed  in  such  a  false  po.sition  must  result  a  certain 
loss  of  self-respect  and  self-valuation  that  cannot  but  have 
its  ultimate  effect  in  lowering  character  and  even  standard  of 
achievement. 
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It  is  also  a  disadvantage  to  the  worker  to  be  engaged  in 
an  occupation  for  which  she  has  no  especial  taste  and  talent; 
and  this  must  happen  to  many,  where  such  a  disproportion¬ 
ately  large  number  enter  one  field.  It  cannot  be  assumed 
that  50  per  cent,  of  all  college  women  have  special  gifts 
in  the  same  direction.  Indeed,  experience  shows  that  this  is 
not  so,  and  that  the  special  gift  for  teaching  is  as  rare  as  other 
talents,  and  as  valuable,  when  it  finds  its  true  expression. 

file  jiersonal  jiain  and  discomfort  of  the  worker  are  not  the 
only  bad  result  that  follows  such  a  misfit;  the  community,  as 
well  as  the  teacher,  must  suffer.  The  school  cannot  always 
be  sure  of  selecting  the  best  from  the  great  mass  of  material 
of  mingled  quality  daily  offered  it;  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  community  is  often  badly  served  in  the  schools  when 
it  might  be  well  .served  by  the  same  persons  in  some  other 
occupation. 

'fhe  same  general  consideration  of  public  utility  prompts 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  influence  this  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  teachers  exerts  upon  the  colleges  which  send  them 
out.  fhe  college  is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  means  of 
personal  gratification  aiul  profit  to  the  collegian,  but  as  an 
u])lifting  and  broadening  force  for  society  as  a  whole.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  so  long  as  the  woman’s  college  is 
mainly  a  fitting  school  for  teachers,  it  fails  of  its  widest  reach 
as  such  a  force.  It  is  a  matter  of  open  comment  and  criticism 
that  the  woman’s  college  is  not  broadening  but  narrowing  in 
its  tendencies,  for  this  very  reason.  The  man’s  college  is,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  an  epitome  of  the  world  at  large,  and, 
one  may  hazard  the  gue.ss,  it  is  not  so  much  the  attraction 
of  the  high  er  salaries  jirevailing  in  the  man’s  college,  but  of 
more  interesting  work,  that  draws  there  certain  talented 
men  whom  we  can  ill  s])are  from  instruction  in  the  woman’s 
college.  There  is  a  natural  stimulus  in  the  thought  that 
one  is  influencing  by  his  teaching  those  who  will,  in  turn, 
influence  the  course  of  affairs  in  every  department  of  active 
life.  Teaching  to  prepare  more  teachers  is.  no  doubt,  a  noble 
occupation,  and  not  to  be  undervalued,  but  there  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  monotony  in  it.  arising  both  from  the  uniformity  of 
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proposed  pursuit  in  the  students  and  from  the  too  great  near¬ 
ness  of  that  pursuit  to  the  professor’s  daily  employment. 
.Much  of  this  increased  interest  felt  in  students  at  the  man’s 
college  arises  from  imagination,  pure  and  simple,  but  it  is  no 
less  real  and  effective  as  a  force  for  all  that.  Without  this 
power  of  imagination  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  great  distinc¬ 
tion  in  undergraduate  work  can  be  made  on  the  ground  of 
se.x.  How  can  anyone  who  has  had  daily  e.xperience  with  it 
fail  to  recognize  that,  whether  done  by  girls  or  boys,  it  is  all 
much  alike, — undifferentiated,  immature,  tame,  unformed, 
unoriginal, — both  boys  and  girls  “  following  copy  ”  consist¬ 
ently  and  slavishly,  with  only  now  and  then  a  flash  that  is  an 
indication  to  the  hopeful  of  something  better  by  and  by? 
lint  in  view  of  what  the  boy  may  be — the  future  man  of  mark 
in  the  great  world — the  instructor  sees  meaning  and  antici¬ 
patory  value  in  his  early  efforts,  while  the  assumption  of  a 
narrow  sphere  of  activity  for  the  girl  deprives  her  work,  in 
large  part,  of  such  significance  and  interest. 

This  feeling  was  expressed  in  plain  terms  last  summer  by 
an  English  review  writer,  discussing  the  question  so  absorb¬ 
ing  at  that  moment — the  proposed  admission  of  women  to 
the  Cambridge  degrees.  To  his  mind  the  chief  reason  for 
excluding  women  from  acknowledged  membership  in  the 
university  was  that  the  influence  of  a  body  of  future  teachers 
as  undergraduates  and  a  body  of  actual  teachers  as  graduates 
with  weight  in  guiding  its  policy,  would  be  highly  detri¬ 
mental  to  its  best  interests;  and,  even  while  he  politely  depre¬ 
cates  the  comparison  as  cruel,  even  in  the  bare  presentation 
of  fact,  he  asks  us  to  look  at  the  body  of  women  graduates  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  body  of  men  graduates  on  the  other 
— the  women  representing  one  interest,  and  that  in  its  lower 
stages;  the  men  representing  every  highest  and  broadest  form 
of  activity  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  narrowing  influence  of  a  college  which  is,  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes,  a  training  school  for  teachers,  acts  and 
reacts  between  college  and  student.  The  latter  takes  up  her 
work  more  or  less  biased  by  thought  of  her  future  employ¬ 
ment;  the  former,  in  turn,  insensibly  adapts  its  instruction  to 
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the  character  and  tastes  of  those  it  instructs,  while  they, 
again,  are  thereby  the  more  confirmed  in  their  already  formed 
tendency  in  one  direction. 

1  he  remedy  for  all  this  is  plain — that  women  who  graduate 
from  colleges  with  the  intention  of  earning  a  living  should 
begin  to  look  about  for  other  occupations  than  school-teach¬ 
ing.  In  that  profession  itself  an  improvement  would  be  felt 
at  once.  With  lowered  competition  not  only  would  salaries 
be  raised,  but  cpiality  of  service  also.  In  certain  fields  the 
stronger  the  competition  the  better  the  quality  of  those  who 
finally  win  in  it.  It  is  not  always  so  in  teaching.  Conditions 
are  such  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  school  or  the  college  to 
apply  satisfactory  tests  to  the  teaching  gift,  and  recourse 
must  be  had  to  tests  that  are  more  or  less  arbitrary,  such  as 
degrees,  records  of  scholarship,  length  of  preparation,  etc. 
d  he  best  .selective  jwocess  is  that  which  the  student  api)lies 
herself:  the  choice  or  refusal  of  an  occupation  according  to 
genuine  taste  and  inclination.  While  it  does  happen  occa¬ 
sionally  that  one  is  eager  to  follow  a  calling  for  which  one  is 
really  unfitted,  in  general  it  may  be  expected  that  good  serv¬ 
ice  is  surer  to  be  rendered  in  a  congenial  occupation  than  in 
an  uncongenial  one.  l>y  such  voluntary  withdrawal  of  those 
not  spontaneously  attracted  to  teaching,  the  service  is  bene¬ 
fited  doubly;  not  only  by  the  absence  of  the  unfit,  who  would 
otherwise  be  in  it,  but  by  the  presence  of  others,  of  real 
ability  and  talent  for  teaching,  who  would  otherwise  be  out 
of  it.  through  discouragement  at  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  occupation  and  the  low  level  of  reward. 

If  the  graduate  is  not  to  teach,  what  may  she  do?  Practi¬ 
cally  the  whole  field  of  employment  is  open  to  her.  Of  the 
128  general  occupations  classified  in  the  census  of  1890.  one 
only,  that  of  “  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  ”  has  no  feminine 
representatives,  and,  even  as  sailors,  women  are  found  under 
the  further  heading  of  “  trade  and  transportation.”  In  short, 
there  .seems  to  be  to-day  no  imi)ervious  barrier  to  keep 
women  out  of  any  pursuit  they  may  choose  to  follow.  Why, 
then,  do  they  continue  to  crowd  one  occupation,  to  their  own 
disadvantage  and  that  of  the  community?  The  reason  is 
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plain.  Custom  has  instilled  into  women  a  fear  of  risk,  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  of  expense,  of  publicity,  of  change,  and  of  nov¬ 
elty;  and,  in  teaching,  the  average  person  thinks  she  can  more 
easily  avoid  these  dangers  than  in  other  occupations.  The 
teacher  is  engaged  for  a  definite  period,  for  a  fixed  salary,  for 
definite  work,  which  is  largely  mapped  out  for  her  in  custom¬ 
ary  requirements,  and  is  largely  done  under  direction.  Since 
it  is  an  old  occupation  she  feels  less  publicity  in  engaging  in 
it  than  in  others,  and  in  it  she  escapes  the  dreaded  sting  of 
novelty.  This  occupation  she  thinks  she  can  enter  at  leaving 
college,  and  so  can  do  without  the  extra  expense  of  such  a 
preparation  as  is  needed  for  the  practice  of  law  or  medicine; 
while  the  reward  offered,  expressed  in  terms  of  money,  ap¬ 
pears  large  to  her,  accustomed  as  she  is  to  the  usual  recom¬ 
pense  for  feminine  service — board-and-clothes  wages.  But 
looking  more  closely  at  actual  present  conditions,  we  shall 
find  that  much  of  what  the  teacher  dreads  in  other  occupa¬ 
tions  is  already  involved  in  her  own.  The  element  of  risk 
is  entering  more  and  more  into  the  teacher’s  profession;  there 
is  growing  uncertainty  as  to  securing  a  position  in  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  further  uncertainty  of  receiving  the  salary 
or  remaining  for  the  time  agreed  upon.  The  teacher  in  a 
private  school,  even  if  she  is  theoretically  independent  of  its 
business  chances  with  her  fixed  stipend,  is  practically  quite 
dependent  on  them.  If  resources  fall  below  liabilities,  her 
pay  is  involved  as  well  as  the  proprietor’s  investment.  There 
is,  too,  a  growing  hazard  of  expense  in  preparation  for  the 
work,  as  the  competition  grows  greater.  It  is  about  as  nec¬ 
essary  to-day  for  the  A.  B.  to  spend  three  or  four  years  in  a 
graduate  school  or  a  normal  school,  for  any  certainty  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  obtaining  a  post,  as  for  the  intending  physician  to 
spend  three  or  four  years  in  the  medical  school.  As  for  pub¬ 
licity,  it  is  beginning  to  be  generally  recognized  that  not  so 
much  what  is  done,  but  how  it  is  done,  determines  con- 
spicuity. 

Certain  of  the  fears  above  mentioned  are,  furthermore, 
unfounded  in  any  case,  and  are  rather  survivals  from  past 
conditions  than  reflections  of  the  present.  Ri.sk.  for  ex- 
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ample,  is  not  in  itself  an  evil  to  be  avoided  at  any  and  all  cost. 
It  is  rather  to  be  sought,  under  proper  conditions,  as  the  first 
step  in  industrial  progress.  Risk  is,  in  fact,  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  of  our  industrial  system  to-day.  The  worker 
or  producer  who  wishes  to  offer  a  service  or  a  product  to  the 
community  must  guess  beforehand  what  it  is  likely  to  want 
and  to  pay  for,  and  must  stake  time  and  money  in  the  ma¬ 
terialization  of  his  guess.  The  more  original  the  thought, 
and  the  more  important  the  offering,  the  greater  the  risk, 
but  the  greater  the  reward  in  case  of  success.  The  new 
product  or  service  may  not  be  accepted  at  all;  but  if  it  is,  it 
will  be  with  the  fresh  eagerness  of  a  want  as  yet  undulled  by 
surfeit  of  similar  products  or  services.  The  important  offer¬ 
ing  demands  usually  a  greater  outlay  of  time  and  money,  in 
getting  it  ready  for  the  public,  than  does  the  everyday  trifle; 
but  the  payment  it  deserves  is  proportionately  high.  If  the 
worker  is  not  ready  to  venture  something,  he  must  be  content 
to  receive  little  or  nothing;  and  this  applies  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  sex.  Necessity  pushes  the  man  into  assuming  risk. 
The  small  salary  of  clerk  or  bookkeeper  does  not  suffice 
for  the  needs  of  his  growing  family,  so  he  incurs  the  chances 
of  loss  for  the  sake  of  chances  of  greater  gain  in  a  business  of 
his  own.  And  public  opinion  supports  him  in  doing  this. 
The  woman  is  not  so  supported,  either  by  the  opinion  of 
others  or  her  own.  The  son  of  the  house  thinks  nothing  of 
trying  one  venture  after  another,  living  upon  his  father  the 
while,  and  his  father  regards  it  as  quite  proper  that  he  should 
do  so.  The  daughter,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  least 
allowable  degree  of  preparation,  feels  that  enough  money  has 
been  spent  upon  her,  and  is  in  a  frenzy  to  set  about  regular 
wage-earning  at  once;  and  the  father,  who  would  cheerfully 
give  her  a  living,  if  she  were  to  abandon  the  idea  of  earning 
it,  would  look  doubtfully  at  the  proposition  to  supply  her  an 
equivalent  amount  as  a  business  investment.  But  the  re¬ 
sults,  in  case  of  failure,  are  no  more  unfortunate  for  the 
woman  than  the  man;  they  are,  indeed,  often  less  so.  The 
same  cause  that  drives  him  into  incurring  risks  makes  it 
peculiarly  disastrous  to  him  if  he  fail — the  burden  of  a  help- 
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less  family.  The  woman  has  no  more  than  this,  and,  in  many 
cases,  not  this. 

Risk  implies  responsibility.  The  one  who  assumes  to  con¬ 
jecture  what  the  public  wants  must  stand  by  its  decision  as  to 
what  it  really  does  want,  and  must  take  the  consequences. 
If  time  and  money  are  ventured,  the  adventurer  must  stand 
the  loss,  if  any  arises.  If  the  burden  is  doubled  on  the  toiler's 
back,  when  he  hoped  it  was  to  be  removed,  he  must  shoulder 
it  and  trudge  on.  This  contingency  women  generally  do  not 
seem  willing  to  face.  Such  caution  and  conservatism  is  a 
sound  and  wholesome  corrective  of  a  dangerous  tendency 
if  by  risk  is  merely  meant  the  gambler’s  chance,  and  by  re¬ 
sponsibility,  the  gambler's  nerve.  But  risk  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  backed  by  power, — by  actual  productive  or  inventive 
force, — are  elements  of  life  and  health  in  a  community.  To 
justify  the  incurring  of  risk,  the  assuming  of  responsibility, 
there  must  be  an  original  endowment  of  force,  adecjuate 
training  to  insure  proper  control  and  direction  of  it,  and  a 
clear  field  for  its  exercise.  The  ‘‘  captain  of  industry  ”  to 
whom  we  trust  our  money  must  have  natural  business  talent, 
some  experience,  and  command  of  men  and  resources  to 
carry  out  his  plans.  The  physician  to  whom  we  trust  our 
lives  must  have  an  inborn  gift  for  his  profession,  thorough 
training,  and  he  must  be  allowed  the  authority  necessary  to 
effect  obedience  to  his  orders. 

Opportunity  for  adequate  training  of  the  powers,  and  for 
their  exercise  when  trained,  is  no  longer  denied  to  women; 
on  these  points,  it  is  plain,  they  need  no  longer  hesitate  to 
take  up  freely  the  work  that  is  offered  them.  But  after  these 
two  conditions  are  met,  is  there  still  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
third — the  original  endowment  of  power?  Doubt  on  this 
point  is,  perhaps,  natural.  While  psychic  power  has  always, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  controlled  and  guided  physical 
power,  the  degree  of  that  control  has  varied  at  different 
times.  In  a  former  age  strong  minds  had  to  be  yoked  to 
strong  bodies  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  their  will.  Of 
what  use,  then,  to  exercise  the  inventive  faculties  when  there 
was  no  possibility  of  bringing  their  constructions  to  concrete 
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life?  When  man  had  to  fight  nature  with  her  own  weapons 
— brute  strength  and  ferocity,  what  could  the  weaker  sex  do 
hut  hide  in  ambush  and  watch  the  contest,  in  submission  and 
obedience  to  strong  protectors,  merely  to  ])reserve  existence? 
The  habits,  formed  through  long  ages,  of  dominance  of  the 
physical  cannot  be  shaken  off  in  a  moment.  Hut  to-day  the 
forces  of  nature  already  subdued  to  human  will  are  so  mighty 
that  differences  in  human  ])ower  of  body  are  reduced  to  in¬ 
significance.  This  is  certainly  true  in  the  industrial  realm, 
where  the  hard  work  is  done  by  limbs  of  iron  and  nerves  of 
electricity — powers  at  the  command  of  the  weakest  body  if 
there  is  mind  enough  within  it  to  turn  them  to  its  uses.  And 
even  warfare  has  become  a  game  of  inventions,  in  which 
bodily  j)ower  plays  a  very  subordinate  part. 

It  is  the  mental  force  of  the  human  being  that  determines 
his  weight  as  a  factor  in  the  world’s  life  to-day;  and  it  has  yet 
to  be  shown  that  women  are,  by  nature  and  original  con¬ 
stitution,  forever  incapable  of  exerting  this  force  to  any  great 
extent. 

The  inertia  of  human  nature  is  such  that  we  need  not  ex¬ 
pect  any  powerful  development  of  a  quality  until  occa.sion 
urges  it  forth.  Men  have  had  to  be  inventive  or  die;  in  the 
early  days  of  the  race,  women  had  to  be  inventive;  and  to 
their  efforts  may  be  ascribed,  if  we  may  trust  certain  eminent 
archaeologists,  tho.se  first  domestic  implements  and  appli¬ 
ances  which  meant  so  much  as  a  .step  in  civilization. 

.\t  the  ])resent  day  society  is  coming  to  depend  more  and 
more,  not  merely  for  luxury,  but  for  bare  life,  on  the  marshal¬ 
ing  of  matter  by  mind,  and  for  this  service  calls  into  play 
more  and  more  urgently  the  mental  powers  of  its  members. 
When  the  need  becomes  .so  great  that  women,  as  well  as  men, 
niiKst  bring  to  the  common  service  all  the  ingenuity  and  in¬ 
ventiveness  they  can  muster,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  women,  as  well  as  men,  will  manifest  those  (pialities  in 
no  uncertain  degree. 

Kate  Molladay  Ceaghorn 

I.F.OMA,  N.  I. 


Ill 


THE  (iRADlXC;  AND  i’ROMOTIXG  OF  PUPILS 

I'here  is  no  question  of  school  organization  at  present 
more  important  than  tliat  of  a  proper  adjustment  of  con¬ 
ditions  to  the  needs  of  individual  pupils.  The  assumption 
upon  which  most  courses  of  study  .seem  to  be  l)a.sed,  that  just 
•SO  much  ground  must  be  gone  over  with  ecpial  thoroughness 
by  all  pupils  in  the  same  time,  is  the  greatest  bane  of  our  pub¬ 
lic-school  system.  The  courses  in  use  are  probably  intended 
to  meet  the  needs  and  capacity  of  pupils  of  average  ability. 
Such,  however,  is  the  difference  (T  ability  between  the  bright¬ 
est  third  and  the  dullest  third  of  almost  every  class  of  pui)ils 
that  the  work  thus  required  is  enfeebling  to  one  part  while  it 
is  discouraging  or  unduly  e.xcessive  to  the  other.  To  neither 
group  is  there  the  .stimulus  of  .success  with  effort.  To  one 
group  there  is  .success  without  effort;  to  the  other  there  is 
effort  without  success.  The  difficulty,  it  is  feared,  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  want  of  ability  or  inclination  on  the  part  of 
many  teachers  to  adapt  each  lesson’s  re(iuirements  to  the 
capacity  of  individual  members  of  the  class. 

There  are  .some  signs  of  reaction  again.st  a  system  which 
encourages  or  permits  a  dead  uniformity  of  ability  and  effort. 
'I'he  only  fear  is  that  the  opposite  e.xtreme  of  individualism 
will  be  sought  as  a  remedy.  As  between  the  practice  by 
which  forty  or  fifty  pupils  of  all  degrees  of  ability  are  required 
to  do  the  same  work  with  nearly  equal  efficiency,  and  a  return 
to  individual  teaching  such  as  was  carried  on  in  ungraded 
.schools  forty  years  ago,  there  is  but  little  choice,  although 
the  ill  effects  of  the  two  practices  must  be  felt  in  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  But  a  choice  between  these  extremes  of  prac¬ 
tice  ought  not  to  be  necessary.  No  more  useful  service  can 
be  rendered  the  public  schools  than  that  of  devising  ways  by 
which  the  benefits  of  a  class-system  of  teaching  will  be 
.secured,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  an  adjustment  of  work 
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be  made  as  will  permit  pupils  of  varied  abilities  to  do  the  most 
for  themselves.  To  this  task  many  educators  have  given 
much  time  and  effort  of  late.  Out  of  all  the  plans  that  have 
been  devised  there  should  be  found  some  which  can  be  readily 
adapted  to  any  conditions  that  are  likely  to  exist.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  no  one  scheme  will  do  for  all.  A  classification 
which  can  be  made  in  large  schools  should  not  be  made  in 
small  ones,  and  a  system  of  promotion  that  is  feasible  in  small 
ungraded  schools  would  be  wholly  inoperative  in  large 
graded  ones. 

In  response  to  letters  of  inquiry  to  prominent  school  super¬ 
intendents  throughout  the  country,  concerning  plans  of 
classification  and  nromotion,  over  eighty  replies  have  been 
received,  from  which  the  following  facts  and  conclusions  are 
gathered : 

The  written  examination  as  the  sole  means  of  ascertaining 
the  pupils’  fitness  for  promotion  seems  to  be  passing  away. 
Out  of  the  entire  number  of  places  reported  there  are  but 
seven  in  which  entrance  to  the  high  school  is  determined 
solely  by  examination,  and  only  two  in  which  promotions 
from  grade  to  grade,  in  grammar  schools,  are  so  determined. 
It  is  pleasant  also  to  record  the  fact  that  in  only  four  cities 
is  the  determining  element  for  admission  to  the  high  school 
the  superintendent’s  examination  alone.  The  teachers’  judg¬ 
ment,  alone,  generally  determines  the  class  in  which  pupils 
of  the  primary  schools  are  placed.  Promotions  from  grade 
to  grade,  in  the  grammar  schools  of  about  two-thirds  of  the 
places  reported,  are  based  upon  the  combined  judgment  of 
the  class  teacher  and  that  of  the  superintendent  or  principal. 
In  a  few  instances  the  examination  by  the  superintendent  or 
principal  is  made  the  determining  element  in  all  doubtful 
cases  only,  or  cases  in  which  the  teacher  is  not  able  to  decide. 

The  intervals  between  classes  or  grades,  in  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  cities  and  towns  reporting,  are  one  year.  In 
the  other  third  the  intervals  are  one  half  year  or  less.  In  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  for  1890-91,  re¬ 
turns  from  465  cities  and  towns  of  over  4000  inhabitants, 
show  the  proportion  of  short  intervals  to  be  much  greater 
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than  this.  Several  places  report  shorter  intervals  for  the  pri¬ 
mary  schools  than  for  the  grammar  schools. 

The  methods  of  promotion  will  first  be  considered,  of 
those  places  in  which  the  intervals  between  the  classes  are 
one  year. 

In  about  one-half  of  the  cities  and  towns  reporting,  special 
provision  is  made  for  individual  promotions,  or  promotions 
out  of  course.  Where  no  such  provision  is  made  there  are 
reported  either  few  individual  promotions  or  none  at  all. 
Quite  a  number  of  superintendents  report  that  the  matter  is 
left  with  teachers,  with  the  reque.st  that  pupils  be  promoted 
whenever  they  are  qualified;  but,  in  such  cases,  there  is  either 
no  report  of  the  number  of  individual  promotions,  or  else 
the  number  of  such  promotions  is  so  small  they  may  be  said 
to  be  rare  exceptions.  A  few  superintendents  seem  opposed 
to  double  promotions,  on  the  ground  that  some  portion  of  the 
course  is  either  done  slightingly,  or  else  entirely  omitted,  or, 
as  one  superintendent  says,  “  Good  pupils  are  spoiled  by  be¬ 
ing  advanced  beyond  their  depth  merely  because  they  are 
bright.” 

Where  special  provision  is  made  for  advancing  pupils  out 
of  course,  the  widest  difference  of  practice  and  of  results  is 
reported.  In  some  cases  the  teachers  are  asked  to  report  all 
pupils  who,  by  superior  scholarship,  or  by  maturity,  are  de¬ 
serving  of  promotion  out  of  course.  A  list  of  such  pupils  is 
kept  by  the  principal  or  superintendent,  and  special  facilities 
are  afforded  those  who  desire  to  be  advanced.  A  few  super¬ 
intendents  cause  each  grade  to  be  divided  into  two  sections, 
— according  to  scholarship, — thus  enabling  pupils  to  pass 
more  easily  from  one  grade  to  another  during  the  year.  In 
the  primary  schools  the  pupils  of  a  single  class  or  grade  are 
sometimes  divided  into  three  sections  or  groups  in  the  same 
way.  In  one  city,  where  the  latter  plan  is  followed,  a  modi¬ 
fied  form  of  the  monitorial  system  is  followed,  in  which 
j)upils  from  the  highest  grades  often  hear  pupils  of  the 
lower  grades  in  reading,  either  individually  or  in  groups  of 
two  or  three. 

The  group-system  of  classification  is  carried  out  still  far- 
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ther  in  a  few  towns,  as  in  Leominster,  Mass.,  whose  superin¬ 
tendent  reports  as  follows;  “  In  the  lowest  grades  we  divide 
pupils  into  four  or  five  groups,  higher  grades  into  three,  and, 
sometimes,  possibly,  only  two.  Pupils  pass  readily  from  one 
group  to  the  next  higher  without  the  so-called  ‘  jump,’ 
whereby  a  certain  amount  of  work  is  always  lost.  Pupils  in 
the  most  advanced  group  in  a  room  are  doing  about  the  same 
work  as  pupils  in  the  lowest  division  or  group  of  the  next 
higher  room.  This  enables  pupils  to  go  readily  from  one 
group  to  another,  and,  at  the  same  time,  also  from  one  room 
ito  another.” 

Several  cities  and  a  few  towns  rejjort  the  opening  of  an  un¬ 
graded  school  in  each  of  the  large  graded-school  buildings. 
In  this  school  are  placed  backward  pupils,  or  pupils  who  can¬ 
not  he  readily  classified  in  existing  classes.  Here,  too,  are 
pupils  who  are  trying  to  get  into  a  higher  grade.  The  super¬ 
intendents,  in  their  letters  and  reports,  speak  in  unqualified 
terms  of  the  great  good  accomplished  by  the  establishment 
of  these  ungraded  .schools.  In  some  places  the  same  end  is 
reached  by  one  or  more  assistants  going  from  school  to 
.school  in  a  building,  to  assist  backward  pupils,  or  pupils  who 
are  trying  to  get  into  an  advanced  division. 

A  number  of  superintendents,  who.se  schools  have  the  one- 
year  interval  between  the  classes,  report  a  plan  of  dividing 
the  classes  into  small  sections  in  two  or  three  essential  sub¬ 
jects,  and  of  permitting  pupils  who  do  especially  well  in  those 
subjects  to  he  pushed  forward.  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  is  a  con¬ 
spicuous  example  of  this  kind  of  classification.  Here  a  class 
or  grade  of  pupils  is  divided  into  three  or  four  divisions  in  each 
of  the  most  important  subjects, — as  arithmetic  and  grammar, 
— the  divisions  going  forward  as  rapidly  as  they  are  able  to, 
and  continuing  their  pace  even  after  the  grade  promotions 
are  made.  “  Thoroughness  in  es.sentials  ”  is  made  the  motto. 
Individual  promotions  are  made  generally  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  but  it  is  understood  that  any  pupil  may  be  advanced 
as  soon  as  he  shows  that  he  can  do  more  for  himself  in  an¬ 
other  division.  A  complete  record  of  every  pupil  is  kept, 
which  shows  the  exact  amount  and  character  of  the  work 
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done,  the  pupil’s  characteristics,  etc.  This  is  a  kind  of  life- 
book,  such  as  is  made  in  the  French  schools,  and  is  passed  on 
from  teacher  to  teacher  as  the  pupil  advances.  Last  year’s 
statistics  show  that  twenty-three  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
earned  irregular  promotions,  and  that  sixty  per  cent,  of  them 
were  reclassified  during  the  year,  and  placed  where  they  could 
do  better  work.' 

Of  other  plans  followed  in  schools  having  one-year  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  classes,  a  few  will  be  given  somewhat  in 
detail. 

The  plan  pursued  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  deals  only  with  the 
grammar-school  course,  which  is  supposed  to  cover  six  years’ 
time  of  pupils  of  average  ability.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
pupils  enter  the  grammar  school  in  September,  they  are  sepa¬ 
rated  into  two  divisions,  according  to  ability — one  division 
called  Grade  A,  and  the  other  division  called  Fourth  Grade, 
'riie  pupils  of  grade  A  move  forward  with  the  aim  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  prescribed  grammar-school  course  in  four  years, 
succeeding  grades  being  called  B.  C,  and  D.  The  pupils  of 
the  fourth  grade  go  forward  more  slowly,  aiming  to  do.  each 
year,  only  one-sixth  of  the  work  prescribed  for  the 
grammar  school.  The  grades  of  these  pupils,  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  years,  are  known  as  fifth,  si.xth,  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth.  At  the  beginning  of  the  .second  year  the 
pupils  of  what  was  grade  A,  now  called  grade  B, 
go  into  a  room  with  pupils  of  the  sixth  grade.  During 
ing  the  first  part  of  the  year  the  pupils  of  the  sixth  grade  are 
in  advance  of  the  pupils  of  grade  B;  but,  owing  to  the  su- 
j)erior  ability  of  the  latter  division,  they  all  come  together 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year  precisely  the  same  conditions  exist  as  existed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  year.  The  pupils  of  grade  C  recite  with 
the  pupils  of  the  seventh  grade  for  a  few  weeks,  when  a  re¬ 
adjustment  is  made — the  abler  pupils  moving  on  at  a  pace 
sufficiently  rapid  to  finish  the  course  in  two  years,  leaving 
the  others  to  finish  it  in  three  years. 

The  fifth-grade  pupils  are  alone  in  a  room  under  one 

'  The  details  of  this  plan  were  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June,  1897. 
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teacher  during  an  entire  year.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
eighth-grade  pupils.  In  all  other  rooms  there  are  two  grades 
or  divisions,  one  belonging  to  the  four-years’  course  and  the 
other  to  the  si.x-years’  course. 

A  pupil  who  begins  with  the  fourth  grade,  and  remains  in 
the  slower  division  to  the  end  of  the  course,  will  graduate  in 
six  years,  unless  he  has  to  repeat.  A  pupil  who  begins  with 
grade  A,  and  remains  in  the  more  rapid  division  to  the  end 
of  the  course,  will  graduate  in  four  years.  A  pupil  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  grade,  or  of  grade  B,  may  go  on  with  a  division 
which  will  permit  him  to  complete  the  course  in  five  years. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  course  of  study  may  be 
finished  in  four,  five,  or  six  years,  depending  upon  the 
strength  or  ability  of  the  pupils,  and  all  without  the  omission 
or  repetition  of  any  part  of  the  course. 

All  promotions,  both  from  the  grammar  to  the  high  school, 
and  from  grade  to  grade,  are  made  by  the  class  teachers,  under 
the  direction  of  the  principal  and  superintendent.  No  pre¬ 
announced  examinations  are  given,  but  there  are  frequent 
written  reviews  given  by  the  teacher,  the  results  of  which  help 
to  determine  the  fitness  of  pupils  to  go  forward.  One  feature 
of  the  plan  which  has  helped  it  to  succeed  is  that  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  special  teacher  in  each  building,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  assist  pupils  who  are  behind  in  their  classes  in  any 
studies,  or  who  are  trying  to  get  into  an  advanced  class. 
This  assistance,  however,  is  no  essential  part  of  the  plan.  It 
may  properly  be  used  with  advantage  in  carrying  out  any 
plan. 

Of  the  467  grammar-school  graduates  in  the  year  1896, 
8  per  cent,  completed  the  course  in  four  years,  33  per  cent, 
in  five  years,  49  per  cent,  in  six  years,  and  10  per  cent,  in 
seven  or  more  years. 

One  good  evidence  of  the  benefits  gained  by  the  plan  is  the 
kind  of  work  which  is  done  by  the  pupils  after  leaving  the 
grammar  school.  The  following  table,  furnished  by  Super¬ 
intendent  Cogswell,  shows  how  the  pupils  who  completed 
the  grammar-school  course  in  four  years  and  in  five  years 
sustained  themselves  during  the  first  year  in  the  high  schools. 
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the  results  being  compared  with  those  of  pupils  who  were 
six  years  in  the  grammar  schools: 


RECORD  OF  THREE  DIFFERENT  CLASSES- FIRST  YEAR  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


AVERAGE 

PER  CENTS.  IN  HIGH 

SCHOOLS 

Eour  years  in  grant-\ 

I'tve  years  in  g^ram- 

Six  years  in  gram- 

mar  schools  \ 

mar  schools 

mar  schools 

In  thf  Latin  School 

! 

1 

Class  of  i8g7 . 

79-3 

72.8 

W>.9 

Class  of  i8g6 . 

80.4 

77.0 

71.6 

Class  of  189s . 

78.7 

78.9 

76.4 

Average  for  3  years.. 

79*4 

76.2 

71.6 

i 

91.5  per  cent  of 

39.8  per  cent,  of 

38.7  per  cent,  of 

ht  the  English  High,  Gen- 

whole  number. 

whole  number. 

whole  number. 

erat  Course 

Class  of  1897 . 

79-7 

!  78.7 

72.2 

Class  of  1896 . 

85.9 

1  75«i 

76.4 

Class  of  1895. . . 

77-3 

i  7^-» 

73-4 

Average  for  3  years.. 

80.9 

76.6 

74.0 

13.8  per  cent,  of 

43.1  per  cent,  of 

43.1  per  cent,  of 

In  the  English  High,  Com- 

whole  number. 

whole  number. 

whole  number. 

tnercial  Course 

Class  of  1897 .  ' 

76.3 

6g.o 

69.3 

C  lass  of  i8<>6 . 

74-8 

70.9  1 

68.4 

Class  of  1895 . 

73-7 

73-5 

69.8 

Average  for  3  years. . 

74*9 

71. 1 

69.1 

12.1  percent,  of 

38.4  per  cent,  of 

49.5  per  cent,  of 

In  the  Manual-Training 
Course 

whole  number. 

whole  number. 

whole  number. 

Class  of  1897 . 

78.6 

67.2 

61.7 

Class  of  1896 . 

79.a 

f’3-5 

6v2 

(  lass  of  1895 . 

72.6 

76.8 

f‘5-4 

65.9 

Average  for  3  years. . 

;  65.3 

64.2 

9.9  per  cent,  of 

1  39.5  per  cent,  of 

50.6  per  cent,  of 

whole  number. 

1  whole  number. 

1 

whole  number. 

To  the  criticism  that  this  plan  of  classification  can  be  used 
only  in  large  systems  of  schools,  or  in  large  buildings,  it  may 
be  said  that,  in  one  of  the  Cambridge  grammar  schools  where 
the  plan  is  in  full  and  successful  operation,  there  are  only 
330  pupils,  distributed  in  six  rooms. 

This  plan  is  also  successfully  followed  in  Middleboro, 
Mass.,  whose  entire  enrollment  of  pupils  last  year  was  1112. 
Of  this  number  there  were  promoted  35  pupils  out  of  course, 
and  about  1 5  out  of  50  pupils  of  the  present  graduating  class 
will  have  completed  the  course  in  one  year  less  than  the  pre¬ 
scribed  time. 

In  Woburn,  Mass.,  a  plan  of  “  double  promotions  ”  has 
been  in  operation  for  some  years  and  has  been  attended  with 
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good  results.  In  the  primary  schools  the  interval  between 
classes  is  made  short  by  dividing  the  pupils  into  small  sec¬ 
tions.  As  there  are  three  or  more  sections  in  each  room  the 
class  intervals  are  so  short  as  to  permit  frequent  changes,  the 
section  rather  than  the  grade  being  the  unit  of  promotion. 
The  nominal  time  for  the  completion  of  the  primary-school 
course  is  three  years;  but  many  complete  it  in  much  less  time. 
In  each  of  the  grammar  grades  the  essential  features  of  the 
entire  work  prescribed  for  the  year  in  language  and  arithme¬ 
tic  are  taken  during  the  first  half  year,  and  those  pupils  who 
have  most  successfully  performed  the  work  are  promoted,  at 
the  end  of  the  half  year,  to  the  next  higher  grade.  During 
the  second  half  year  a  more  minute  study  of  the  topics  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  arithmetic  already  pursued  is  made,  by  which  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  new  pupils  to  do  the  work  of  the 
grade,  and  for  those  who  have  done  it  imperfectly,  to  review 
it.  By  this  plan  bright  pupils  are  given  the  opportunity  of 
passing  through  two  grades  in  one  year.  The  number  of 
pupils  who  won  mid-year  promotions  last  year  in  the  gram¬ 
mar  grades  was  129,  104  of  whom  received  a  second  promo¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  number  of  mid-year  pro¬ 
motions  in  1895,  in  the  same  grades,  was  215.  Of  this 
number  all  but  78  were  again  promoted  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Some  possible  objections  to  the  plan  are  met  by  Superin¬ 
tendent  Emerson,  who  says:  “  The  conditions  of  promotion 
in  every  case  are  punctual  and  constant  attendance,  high 
rank,  good  conduct,  goofl  health,  and  the  consent  of  par¬ 
ents  and,  again,  “  This  special  adjustment  of  the  work  in 
language  and  arithmetic  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  these  subjects;  each  principle  being  so  related  to  those 
that  precede  it  that  the  pupil  is  obliged  to  carry  in  his  mind 
a  general  outline  of  the  entire  subject.  This  is  not  true  of 
the  other  branches  of  study,  such  as  geography,  history,  spell¬ 
ing,  etc.  It  is  of  little  moment  which  hemisphere  is  studied 
first,  which  continent  shall  have  the  precedence,  or  in  what 
order  the  countries  of  a  given  continent  are  studied.” 

In  Keene,  N.  H.,  a  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  three 
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years  which  embodies  some  features  of  plans  already  de¬ 
scribed.  Its  resemblance  to  the  Cambridge  plan  consists  in 
the  division  of  the  fifth  and  eighth  grades  into  A  and  B  sec¬ 
tions,  one  of  which  goes  forward  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  the 
other,  with  opportunity  for  pupils  to  cover  a  six-years’  course 
in  four  or  five  years.  Its  plan  of  reviews,  at  stated  times,  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  omit  some  portions  of  the  work, 
as  well  as  for  those  who  need  more  drill  in  the  subjects  re¬ 
viewed,  resembles,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Woburn  plan.  In  the  Keene  plan,  the  A,  or  ad¬ 
vancing  divisions,  do  not  work  ahead  in  all  subjects,  but  only 
in  those  subjects  in  which  consecutive  work  is  necessary,  as 
grammar  and  arithmetic — thereby  resembling,  in  one  impor¬ 
tant  respect,  the  plan  followed  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  There  are 
other  features  of  the  Keene  plan  which  are  uniciue,  and  show 
the  value  of  skillful  planning  and  careful  oversight.  There 
are  ten  grades  below  the  high  school.  Of  1056  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  48  special  promotions  were  made  during  the  year.  In 
the  present  graduating  class  of  64  in  the  grammar  school. 
14  will  have  completed  the  course  in  nine  years.  4  in  eight 
years,  and  i  in  seven  years. 

The  reports  of  plans  of  promotions  in  schools  having  short 
intervals  between  classes  are  almost  as  varied  as  those  already 
referred  to.  In  nearly  all  of  these  schools  the  reported  num¬ 
ber  of  double  promotions  during  the  past  year  far  exceeds 
the  number  reported  from  schools  where  class  intervals  are 
one  year  in  length:  the  percentage  of  such  promotions, 
based  upon  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  ranging  from  three 
to  thirty  per  cent.  In  a  majority  of  this  class  of  schools  there 
are  twenty-week  intervals  between  the  classes,  regular  pro¬ 
motions  being  made  twice  a  year.  When  two  sections, 
twenty  weeks  apart,  recite  in  one  room  to  the  same  teacher, 
transfers  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  division  are  said  to  be 
comparatively  easy  to  make.  Sometimes  the  classes,  espe¬ 
cially  when  they  are  large,  are  separated  into  two  or  more 
divisions,  making  the  intervals  between  the  divisions  only 
ten  or  twelve  weeks.  This  arrangement  is  not  unlike  that 
which  is  made  in  several  cities  and  towns,  by  which  all  the 
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pupils  are  divided  into  small  sections,  according  to  attain¬ 
ments.  with  provision  for  promotion  at  the  end  of  eight,  ten, 
or  twelve  weeks.  There  are  some  differences  in  the  details 
of  plans  followed;  but,  in  general,  the  principle  recognized  is 
the  .same,  which  is  to  make  as  short  intervals  between  the 
classes  as  possible,  with  frecjuent  promotions.  This  princi¬ 
ple  was  applied  in  the  classification  of  the  elementary  schools 
of  St.  Louis,  twenty-five  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Harris,  now  Commissioner  of  Education.^ 

Of  the  cities  in  this  country  which  have  adopted  this  plan, 
in  whole  or  in  i)art.  Dayton,  O.,  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
conspicuous  example.  Of  the  plan  in  Dayton,  Superintend¬ 
ent  White  writes:  “  The  aim  is  to  have  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  pupils  in  each  room.  The  work  is  assigned  for  the  year 
by  grades.  The  pupils  of  each  grade  are  assigned  to 
rooms  as  before  stated,  commencing  with  the  one  having  the 
highest  standing,  and  so  on,  down  to  the  end.  In  districts 
where  there  are  several  rooms  of  the  same  grade  it  makes 
classification  very  close, and  enables  the  teacher  to  present  the 
work  to  each  class  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  within  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  each  individual  child.  Each  of  these  rooms 
is  again  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  standing,  and 
the  work  is  presented  to  the  two  groups  separately.  When 
the  work  for  the  ensuing  year  is  completed,  the  pupils  of  any 
group,  or  any  particular  pupil  in  the  group  may  be  advanced 
to  the  next  higher  grade  at  any  time  within  the  year. 

“  We  are  trying  to  preserve  the  class  organization  and  re¬ 
tain  the  benefits  of  class  instruction  at  the  same  time  that  we 
are  utilizing  the  individual  instruction  of  pupils. 

“  Our  teachers,  principals,  patrons,  pupils,  and  board  of 
education  take  kindly  to  the  new  arrangement,  and  the  work 
of  the  schools  is  perhaps  more  harmonious  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  its  history.  This  arrangement  takes  closer  and  more 
methodical  supervision,  and  a  great  deal  of  patient,  skillful 
work  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority,  but  we  anticipate  for 
it  very  gratifying  results.” 

It  is  asserted  by  some  that  this  plan  is  only  adapted  to  the 

*  See'Annual’Report\)f  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  for  1871-72,  ]).  81-82. 
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schools  of  large  cities  or  to  schools  of  large  size.  Two  cities 
of  small  size  report  that  they  are  following  the  plan  essen¬ 
tially  with  success — Le  Mars,  la.,  and  Centralia,  Ill.  Of  the 
work  in  Le  Mars  Superintendent  Coleman  writes:  ‘‘  Our 
class  intervals  are  short.  In  the  primaries  they  are  from 
six  to  eight  weeks,  in  the  grammar  grades  from 
eight  to  twelve.  At  intervals,  varying  somewhat,  each 
cla.ss  is  reviewed  hack  to  the  tiext  lower  class;  hut  all  pupils 
very  strong  in  the  work,  as  indicated  hy  the  recommenda- 
ticni  of  the  teacher,  are  excused  from  said  review,  and  are 
promoted  to  the  class  that  reviews  to  meet  them.  Our  rate 
of  progress  hetween  these  reviews  is  determined  largely  hy 
the  ability  of  the  stronger  memhers  of  the  class,  as  we  expect 
the  others  to  review  .soon,  'fins  is  our  sixth  year  on  this 
plan,  and  we  find  an  increasingly  large  numher  of  pupils 
ready  for  the  promotions. 

We  have  admitted  three  classes  into  our  high  schools  this 
year — one  in  Septemher.  one  the  first  of  November,  and  one 
in  December.  'I'here  are  49  pupils  in  these  three  classe.s,  and 
5  of  them  took  teji  years  to  complete  their  preparation  for  the 
high  school,  5  took  nine  years.  8  took  eight  years;  13  took 
seven  years,  15  took  .si.x  years.  >  took  live  years,  and  1  took 
four  years.” 

In  the  Centralia  .schools  425  ])ui)ils  of  1374  enrolled  were 
promoted  out  of  cour.se  last  year,  or  over  thirty  per  cent.  Of 
the  plan  pursued  Superintendent  Mather  .says: 

”  Our  system  of  ])romotion  has  to  do  largely  with  the  indi- 
\idual  pupil.  Each  grade  is  divided  into  A  and  B  sections. 
No  grade  in  the  .system  is  more  than  six  weeks,  or  seven,  be¬ 
yond  the  next  lower.  When  a  pupil,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
teachers,  is  able  to  do  the  work  of  the  grade  beyond,  he  is  pro¬ 
moted  to  it.  With  my  strong  teachers — those  of  good  judg¬ 
ment —  1  ])ermit  the  recommendation  to  take  the  place  of  an 
examination,  h'very  month,  and  many  times  every  week, 
pupils  are  promoted.  By  keeping  the  grades  thus  far  apart 
the  school  is  not  di.sorganized,  and  .sufficient  encouragement 
is  given  to  all  pupils.” 

Thus  far  I  have  given,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  plans  of 
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and  promotion — culled  from  letters  and  reports — 
which  are  in  actual  operation  in  this  country.  'I'liey  ex])ress 
in  forcible  terms  the  feelinj^  of  opposition  (piite  j^enerally  felt 
in  progressive  centers  to  the  lock-step  marching  hy  platoons 
from  grade  to  grade,  which  still  characterizes  the  practice  of 
grading  and  promotions  in  many  schools  of  both  hemi¬ 
spheres. 

In  all  the  examples  gi\en  there  is,  doubtless,  much  that 
is  good.  It  is  evident,  owing  to  varied  circumstances,  that 
no  one  plan  is  suited  to  all  places:  and  yet  it  is  possible  to 
select  certain  c(jnnnon  elements  of  excellence,  and,  from 
them,  derive  .some  principles  of  value  to  all  who  are  seeking 
to  .solve  the  dirticult  ])roblcm  of  making  such  grading  and 
promotions  as  will  give  individual  pupils  the  largest  measure 
of  op])ortunity.  d'cj  the.se  principles  1  will  add  .some  conclu¬ 
sions  of  my  own,  based  u])on  e.x])eriencc  and  observation, 
and  upon  opinions  from  trustworthy  sources. 

I.  .As  to  the  length  of  intervals  between  clas.ses:  it  is 
signiheant  that,  although  in  my  recent  incpiiry  only  about 
one-third  of  the  places  reported  shorter  intervals  than 
one  year,  and,  in  the  investigation  made  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Harris  in  1S93.  the  pro])ortion  of  places  having  short 
intervals  was  but  a  little  greater,  the  opinions  of  superin¬ 
tendents,  as  shown  in  the  latter  investigation,  very  generally 
favored  the  shorter  interval:  only  65  out  of  485  re¬ 
porting  being  in  favor  of  the  one-year  interval.  I 
place,  therefore,  first  among  the  principles  of  grading,  the 
making  of  as  short  intervals  between  the  classes  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  ])ermit.  In  a  collection  .of  pupils  numbering 
one  hundred  or  more,  the  grailation  .should  be  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  i)ermit  intervals  of  one-half  year  or  less  in  at  least  two 
branches  of  study,  and.  where  the  number  of  j^upils  is  more 
than  two  hundred,  such  intervals  may  profitably  exist  in 
nearly  all  the  re(|uired  studies.  Where  the  numbers  warrant 
it.  as  in  buildings  having  four  hundred  or  more  pupils,  the 
interv^als  should  be  nine  or  ten  weeks  in  all  subjects,  and  may 
be  le.ss  than  that  in  some  subjects.  Where  the  number  of 
pupils  covering  the  entire  course  must  be  placed  under  the 
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charge  of  two  teachers,  their  distribution  will  depend  upon 
circumstances,  such  as  the  relative  number  of  advanced 
inipils,  number  of  beginners,  etc.  But  generally  it  may  be 
.said  that  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  work  usually  assigned 
to  the  course  should  be  given  to  the  primary  teacher,  and 
the  rest  to  the  grammar-school  teacher.  An  arrangement 
of  classes  in  both  rooms  should  be  made,  by  which  the  inter¬ 
vals  are  less  than  one  year  between  classes  in  secjnential 
subjects — like  reading  and  number  in  the  lower  grades  and 
arithmetic  and  grammar  in  the  upper  grades.  W  ith  such 
cla.ssification  pupils  should  be  permitted  to  recite  in  an  ad- 
vance<l  division  in  any  one  or  two  subjects,  whenever  they 
show  ability  to  do  the  work  of  that  division,  with  a  view  of 
working  up  into  a  higher  grade  in  all  subjects. 

Where  the  work  of  one  teacher  must  cover  the  entire 
conr.se,  close  gradation  in  all  subjects  should  be  av  oided.  The 
pupils  may  be  heard  all  together,  or  in  two  divisions,  in  such 
subjects  as  writing,  drawing,  nature-study,  and  language.  In 
other  subjects  the  school  should  be  divided  into  four  or  more 
divisions.  PupiliJ  should  be  permitted  to  recite  in  any  di¬ 
vision  or  any  subject  in  which  they  can  do  the  most  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  be  permitted  to  pass  from  one  division  to  another 
whenever  they  show  that  it  is  for  their  advantage  to  do  so. 
d'he  more  advanced  divisions  in  some  subjects  may  be  heard 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  with  corres])ondingly  long  les¬ 
sons  assigned  if  they  are  full-time  subjects.  The  number  of 
daily  recitations  in  rural  schools  will  de])end  upon  circum¬ 
stances,  but  should  not  e.xceed  twenty. 

2.  Regular  times  of  grade  or  class  jwomotions  are  desirable, 
with  special  arrangements  for  the  promotion  of  individual  pu¬ 
pils,  or  of  sections  of  pu])ils,  whenever  they  show  their  ability 
to  perform  the  work  of  a  subsecpient  grade.  A  specific  plan 
for  irregular,  as  well  as  for  regular,  promotions  should  be 
made  and  carried  out  by  the  principal  or  superintendent.  As 
a  rule,  merely  general  directions  or  a  reliance  upon  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  teachers  to  promote  pupils  out  of  course  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  cases. 

3.  “  Double  promotions,”  where  the  intervals  between  the 
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classes  are  one  year  or  more,  and  where  there  is  no  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  the  work  in  sequential  subjects  of  all  grades 
is  covered,  may  be  a  benefit  to  some  pupils  in  the  saving  of 
time,  but  are  likely  to  be  attended  with  dangers  that  do  not 
offset  the  benefits  gained.  If  the  course  of  studies  is  what 
it  should  be  there  is  a  loss  in  “  skipping  ”  a  portion  of  the 
work  which  cannot  be  made  uj)  easily. 

4.  Pupils  should  not  be  heard  in  recitation  together  in  all 
subjects,  but  should  be  separated  into  two  or  more  divisions, 
one  division  of  pupils  being  given  an  opportunity  for  study 
while  others  are  reciting.  In  some  exerci.ses,  all  the  pupils 
of  a  grade  may  recite  together — as  in  penmanship,  and  some 
kinds  of  language  and  nature-study,  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
in  some  forms  of  written  and  oral  reviews  in  the  upper  grades. 
In  some  subjects, — like  arithmetic  and  grammar, — at  least 
three  divisions  of  a  class  may  with  profit  be  made.  In  large 
buildings  the  divisions  may  be  distributed  in  the  rooms  on 
the  ba.sis  of  those  subjects  in  which  the  shorter  interval  is 
made;  that  is,  two  or  three  divisions  in  arithmetic,  constitut¬ 
ing  one  class  or  grade,  may  be  placed  together  in  one  room. 

5.  Promotions  from  grade  to  grade  should  not  depend 
wholly  upon  examinations  made  by  a  ])erson  other  than 
the  class  teacher.  In  general,  the  class  teacher  should  de¬ 
termine  the  promotion  or  non-promotion  of  all  pupils  whose 
ability  or  non-ability  to  perform  the  work  f)f  the  subsequent 
grade  is  luupiestioned  by  her.  The  place  of  all  other  pupils 
should  be  determined  by  the  princi])al  or  superintendent,  by 
means  of  examinations  and  sucb  other  evidence  of  their 
ability  and  needs  as  is  attainable. 

6.  Provisions  should  be  made  in  the  cour.se  of  .studies  for 
reviews  at  such  times  and  in  such  subjects  as  will  permit 
rapidly  advancing  piqfils  to  lose  no  part  of  the  work  outlined 
in  the  cour.se. 

7.  Wherever  it  can  be  done,  the  help  of  one  or  more  assist¬ 
ant  teachers  should  be  secured,  whose  special  work  will  be  to 
give  assistance  to  backward  pupils,  or  to  pupils  who  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  work  up  into  a  higher  division  or  grade. 

8.  For  the  purpo.se  of  knowing  the  characteristics  and 
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needs  of  individual  pupils,  a  teacher  should  be  in  charge  of 
the  same  class  of  pupils  for  at  least  one  year.  In  some  cases, 
where  pupils  are  promoted  out  of  course  from  one  room  to 
another,  the  time  of  such  pupils  with  one  teacher  might  be 
less  than  a  year. 

9.  Although  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  has  not  been 
a  special  object  of  inquiry  in  this  investigation,  it  has  been 
brought  out  incidentally  that  attention  to  the  needs  of  indi¬ 
vidual  pupils  demands  that  in  no  case  should  there  he  more 
than  forty  pupils  to  a  teacher,  and  that  where  the  ages  and 
attainments  of  pupils  are  widely  different,  as  in  so-called  un¬ 
graded  schools,  no  teacher  should  have  more  than  twenty- 
five  pupils. 

John  T.  Prince 

West  Newton,  Mass. 


IV 

THE  SCIIOOL-J'ATIHUE  OUES'llON  IN 
HIHEMANY^ 

In  (iennanv  to-day  child-study  as  sucli  is  scarccdy  known, 
and  professors  at  the  universities  have  no  interest  in  the 
study  of  education.  I  have  asked  many  people  here 
what  was  heing^  done  at  present  in  education,  and  they 
have  almost  unanimonsly  answered,  "  Xe.xt  to  nothinj;-  is 
heinjj  done;  (iennanv  is  restinj^^  on  her  laurels."  I  hit, 
after  further  (piestionin^-  about  the  study  of  children’s  draw- 
injf.s,  learning  of  lanj^uaf^e,  hygiene  of  writiii”^,  school  fatigue, 
children's  jj^ames  and  plays,  reli.ijioiis  life,  etc.,  1  find  that  these 
(piestions  are  hnsyint^  others  than  the  professors  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  official  leaders  in  educational  administra¬ 
tion.  Much  valuable  new  work  is  now  under  wav  in 
all  the  different  lines  of  child-study;  but  the  various  workers 
have  never  come  toijether  in  any  reco5.(nition  of  the  unity  of 
their  work  from  the  standjioint  of  the  teacher.  Professors  of 
psychiatry,  of  physiolof^^y,  of  ])sycholojjy,  sjieciali.sts  in  chil¬ 
dren's  diseases,  and  many  others — members  jiarticnlarly  of 
the  medical  faculty  in  the  universities,  .some  school  directors, 
heads  of  hosjiitals  and  institutions  for  the  feeble-mimled, 
some  school-teachers  who  have  taken  up  an  educational  jirob- 
leni  as  outside  work — these  are  the  men  in  (iennany  to¬ 
day  from  whom  to  learn  new  ideas  in  education.  Director 
LTcr  proposes  ne.xt  sjirinjj  to  try  to  brinjj  all  such  workers 
tojjether  into  a  (ierman  child-study  associatimi  that  will,  it 
is  hoped,  unite  the  various  interests. 

One  of  these  dei^artments  of  child-study  that  seems  to  me 
to  offer  mo.st  imj)ortant  new  ideas  for  us  in  America  is  that 
of  school  fatifjue.  In  (iennany  no  one  has  faced  the  real 
problem  more  directly  than  Emil  Kraepelin.  professor  of  psy¬ 
chiatry  at  Heidelberg.  Much  has  been  done  already,  but 
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tlie  work  of  Professor  ( irieshacli.  cou])lc(l  with  the  elear  in- 
si.tjht  of  Professor  Krae])elin  into  the  nature  of  the  problem 
of  mental  work,  tos^etlier  _i,Hve  the  i^reatest  Hood  of  new  light 
that  1  have  yet  fonnd.  Kraepelin’s  chief  labors  (hiring  the 
last  ten  years  have  been  directed  to  the  problem  of  mental 
work,  its  conditions,  individual  differences,  the  inllnence  of 
drugs  on  mental  tictivity.  and  the  hygiene  of  work.  In 
this  |)aper  1  shall  snnnnarize  the  most  important  points  in  his 
l.'itest  treatise  on  school  fatigue.' 

Many  have  advised  variety  in  the  school  exercises  as  a 
preventive  of  fatigue.  ”  Change  is  recreation.”  .says  Richter 
( fena).  llitt.  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  actual  fatigue 
s])reads  gradually  over  our  whole  frame,  and  when  we  are 
tired  out  for  one  thing  we  are  tired  out  for  other  things  as 
well;  so  that  rest.  with,  jierhaps.  sleep  too.  becomes  neces- 
•sary  before  we  can  recover  our  buoyancy  and  enter  on  new 
work.  Change  of  employment  is  not  recreation;  for  all  work 
fatigues,  and  continuance  at  any  work  increases  fatigue.  It 
is  true,  to  be  sure,  jiarticularly  in  muscnlar  work,  that  a 
change  of  emph'ninent  may  release  overworked  muscles  .so 
that  they  may  rest  while  other  imtscles  are  brought  into  ac¬ 
tivity.  1'his  is  also  true,  although  to  much  less  extent,  of 
menttd  work.  Put  it  is  the  release  of  the  tired  muscle  from 
work  that  rests  it.  not  the  activity  of  the  other  muscles. 

d'his  leads  to  the  most  important  point  in  the  discu.ssion. 
viz.:  the  distinction  between  fatigue  {Ermiiduti^)  and  weari¬ 
ness  {Mii(liglccit).  I'"atigne  results  from  the  loss  of  the  energy 
at  our  disposal:  its  amount  is  measured  by  the  reduction  in 
our  ])ower  to  work.  I'he  feeling  of  weariness,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  result  from  the  monotony  of  routine  withciut  at  all 
beitig  accompanied  by  any  material  loss  of  energy.  .\  child 
at  i)lay  may  become  fatigued,  but  never  weary  of  his  activity; 
a  boy  engaged  at  work  in  which  he  takes  no  interest  may 
become  so  weary  in  fifteen  minutes  that  he  can  accomplish 
nothing.  One  of  Kraei)elin’s  colleagues  has  shown  that 
the  fatigue  effects  are  measured,  not  by  the  tediousness 
of  the  work,  but  only  by  the  actual  work  performed.  Fedi- 

'  Zitr  Ueheybiirdungsfrag(.  Jena  :  Gustav  Fischer,  1897. 
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ousness  produces  the  feeling  of  weariness  (Miidigiceit)  which 
is  distinctly  different  from  the  fatigue  itself  (Ermikiung). 

Change  of  work  in  school  is,  nevertheless,  undoubtedly  ad¬ 
vantageous.  In  the  lirst  place  the  interruptions  give  a  rest 
for  recreation;  .secondly — and  this  is  the  most  important  rea¬ 
son — the  school  subjects  do  not  all  re(|uire  an  equal  effort 
of  attention  and  an  ecpial  e.xpenditure  of  energy.  After  a 
difficult  les.son  an  ea.sy  lesson  will  afford  an  opportnnity  for  a 
partial  recovery  from  the  fatigue  previously  produced.  The 
change  of  work,  therefore,  must  not  be  merely  a  change  of 
subject,  or  even  a  change  of  occupation,  but  a  change  in  the 
difficulty  of  the  task.  Ea.sy  and  difficult  must  alternate, 
'i'hirdly,  we  may  obtain  refreshment  by  change  of  work,  on 
account  of  the  fresher  mood  with  which  we  turn  to  new  work. 
Of  course  this  change  must  not  be  too  frequent  or  sudden; 
in  that  case  it  becomes  an  unpleasant  disturbance,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  we  feel  in  going  from  one  mood  to  another.  In 
order  to  work  well  we  must  gain  the  necessary  absorption  in 
the  subject-matter,  our  feelings  must  harmonize,  and  our 
thoughts  be  directed  toward  the  object.  In  this  way  we  be¬ 
come  “  warmed  up  ’*  to  a  subject,  and  this  warmth  is  all  lost 
when  we  go  over  to  an  entirely  different  subject. 

Toward  the  clo.se  of  a  difficult  piece  of  work  we  feel  the 
pleasure  of  accomplishment  (Schliissantricb),  which  is  natu¬ 
rally  a  very  important  factor  educationally.  It  results  in  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  work  performed,  and  it  is  similar  in 
its  effect  to  the  voluntary  effort  with  which  we  enter  on  a  new 
piece  of  work.  Neither  of  these  factors,  however,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  up  the  traces  of  fatigue,  still  less  to  counteract 
fatigue.  Enthusiasm  for  a  subject  and  interest  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  work  may,  nevertheless,  become  .so  great  as 
to  prevent  us  from  noticing  the  warning  sign  of  fatigue,  viz.; 
weariness.  When  this  happens,  “  we  <lo  not  know  when  we 
are  tired,”  and  hence  may  continue  to  expend  our  energy 
improvidently  till  exhaustion  follows.  Real  fatigue,  in  such 
case,  continues  to  increase  without  our  knowing  it,  and  in 
spite  of  the  feeling  of  freshness,  but  later  becomes  all  the 
more  imperative  in  its  demands  for  rest;  or.  if  not.  then  the 
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danger  of  long  continued  restlessness  may  increase  and  sleep¬ 
lessness  follow  with  inability  to  rest,  ending,  finally,  in  pros¬ 
tration.  The  recreation  resulting  from  a  change  of  work  is, 
therefore,  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  a  relief  from  fatigue, 
hut  only  as  a  relief  from  the  feeling  of  weariness. 

It  is  often  urged,  as  an  objection  to  the  reliability  of  the 
attempts  to  measure  school  fatigue,  that  the  tests  recjuire 
monotonous  tasks  to  he  performed, — adding,  copying,  writ¬ 
ing  (ireek  paradigms,  etc., — resulting,  therefore,  in  much 
greater  fatigue  than  the  more  interesting  and  varied  exer¬ 
cises  of  an  ordinary  .school  day.  Kraepelin’s  inve.stigations. 
however,  have  shown  that,  although  with  adults  the  traces  of 
tediousness  and  ennui  are  clearly  seen  in  the  results  of  the 
exjieriment,  yet  this  does  not  carry  with  it  any  material  de- 
crea.se  of  the  working  energy.  This  latter  varies  essentially, 
or  perhaps  entirely,  with  the  relation  between  work  and  rest. 
( )f  course  it  is  possible  that  children  may  lose  more  energy 
through  the  tediousness  and  monotony  of  the  work  than  do 
adults. 

Fatigue  is  really  nothing  but  the  necessary  and  inseparable 
effect  of  work.  It  begins  to  show  itself  just  as  .soon  as  the 
work  begins;  for  it  is  merely  the  outward  sign  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  energy,  and  therefore  of  the  reduction  in  working 
power.  Ordinarily,  it  is  true,  the  beginning  of  fatigue  is  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  counteracting  effects  of  practice.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  experiment  is  made  with  well-practiced  work,  the 
greatest  amount  of  work  is  found  to  be  done  at  the  very  start, 
followed  by  a  continuous  fall  in  the  curve  of  work.  Practice 
makes  easier,  and  undoubtedly  reduces  the  attendant  fatigue; 
so  that,  as  Kraepelin  says,  the  only  correct  way  to  overcome 
fatigue  is  to  drill  one’s  self  in  the  work  that  is  to  be  done.  In 
order  to  do  this  we  must  accustom  ourselves  to  continue  at 
work  even  after  we  become  fatigued.  Hence,  too,  in  school 
our  pupils  must  learn  to  work  even  after  they  begin  to  get 
tired,  in  order  that  they  may  gain  the  advantages  of  practice 
and  may  be  able  to  continue  their  efforts  even  under  fatigue, 
as.  indeed,  the  conditions  of  life  force  us  all  to  do.  In  fact,  in 
order  to  avoid  fatigue  entirely,  we  should  have  to  stop  every 
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activity  and  die;  for  even  barely  being  awake  without  work¬ 
ing  at  all  would  inevitably  lead  to  fatigue.  Here,  as  every¬ 
where,  all  depends  on  the  amount,  d'oo  much  fatigue  may 
be  disastrous,  too  little  makes  effeminate;  hence  we  must  find 
some  standard  of  measure. 

Laboratory  e.xperiments,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  daily 
life,  show  that  fatigue  reduces  the  practice  value  of  any  piece 
of  work,  c.  g..  in  accpiiring  a  manual  dexterity  or  in  memo¬ 
rizing.  In  learning  any  new  thing  the  fnller  and  fresher  our 
energy,  the  greater  will  be  the  ])ractice  effect.  Repetition 
recluces  the  former,  and,  therefore,  the  latter  also.  I  f  we  con¬ 
tinue  the  work  beyond  a  certain  limit  the  practice  effect 
vanishes  and  no  good  result  follows.  It  becomes  necessary, 
therefore,  to  determine  this  limit,  beyond  which  it  does  not 
pay  to  strain  our  energy,  and  when,  accordingly,  a  period  of 
rest  is  true  economy  of  time,  h'or  this  purpose  the  chief 
school  studies  would  have  to  be  tested  sei)arately,  since  some 
recpiire  a  longer  ])eriod  than  others  for  recuperation,  'riien, 
too,  the  pupils  differ  greatly  in  their  recu])erative  power. 
Both  of  these  varying  factors  would  have  to  be  measured  be¬ 
fore  a  tndy  hygienic  roster  could  be  made  that  would  suit 
the  varying  difficulty  of  the  school  subjects,  and  the  age  and 
the  ability  of  the  ])upils. 

More  im])ortant  still  than  any  (piestion  of  mere  expedience 
in  securing  .school  results,  is  the  further  uncertainty  how 
much  lasting  injury  may  result  tf)  the  health  of  the  school 
children  by  the  j)resent  arrangement  of  school  ])rogrammes. 
Do  the  ])eriods  for  recreation  afford  the  op])ortunity  for  the 
children  to  recover  their  full  buoyancy  and  freshness,  or  are 
they  forced  to  begin  a  new  day’s  work  before  they  have  re¬ 
covered  from  the  fatigue  of  the  previous  day?  If  the  latter 
is  the  ca.se.  then  the  fatigue  will  leave  lasting  effects  in  the 
growing  organism  and  arrest  development.  I'o  determine 
how  far  this  is  true  we  must  test  the  power  of  work  and  the 
fatigue  of  the  .same  j)U])il.s  on  successive  days,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  the  week,  before  and  after  the  vaca¬ 
tion,  etc. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  idea  has  been  gaining  ground 
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everywliere  that  the  ciuestion  of  school  fatigue  can  be  settled 
only  by  way  of  experimental  investigation.  Already  con- 
si<leral)le  work  in  this  direction  has  been  done.  Laser,  in 
Konigsberg,  and  lUirgenstein.  in  Vienna,  found  but  little  dim¬ 
inution  in  the  working  ])ower  of  children,  thirteen  to  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  even  after  three  hours  of  school  work. 
Here  the  inllnence  of  practice  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  fatigue  effects.  lUtt  the  remarkable  fact  was  brought  out 
that  the  abler  pupils  accomplished  more  than  double,  and.  in 
single  instances,  fourfold  as  much  work  as  the  slower  ones, 
'file  individual  differences  in  power  of  enduring  fatigue  are 
also  enormous.  Richter,  in  Jena,  tells  ns  that  some  of  his 
pupils  were  weary  within  a  very  short  time  after  they  com¬ 
menced  to  work,  while  others  ke])t  on  working,  feeling  al¬ 
most  as  fresh  as  at  the  start. 

.Schnl/.e,  in  I^eipzig,  found  that  when  his  pupils  continued 
their  work  in  arithmetic  during  two  periods,  they  accom¬ 
plished  more  in  the  second  hour  than  in  the  first;  so 
that,  there  at  least,  change  of  occnixition  would  not  be 
economy. 

Kemsies  tested  school  children  in  llerlin  with  the  ergo- 
graph,  and  found  distinct  reduction  of  muscle  jiower  corre¬ 
sponding  to  mental  fatigue.  Mathematics  and  gymnastics 
jirodnced  the  greatest  loss,  while  history,  geography,  and 
natural  science  served  to  recnjierate.  Singing  and  drawing 
were  particularly  tiring  to  those  that  worked  well.  The  most 
remarkable  result,  however,  was  that,  in  single  instances  the 
ergograph  curves  show  distinctly  the  existence  of  lasting 
fatigue  that  continued  for  several  days  at  a  time  before  full 
recovery. 

Kbbinghans,  in  I’reslan,  has  recently  tried  a  new  method' 
of  testing  fatigue,  whereby,  as  he  believes,  a  nearer  approach 
is  made  to  measuring  the  mental  ])ower  than  by  the  adding 
method,  or  any  of  the  other  more  mechanical  an<l  monoto¬ 
nous  tests.  His  combination  method,  as  it  is  termed,  makes 
use  of  extracts  from  the  reading  book,  in  which,  however, 
single  syllables  and  words  are  omitted.  The  pupils  are  to 
fdl  in  the  omitted  parts  as  rai)idly  as  possible,  so  as  lo  iiuiL’C 
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sense.  The  number  of  mistakes  is  counted  as  inversely  meas¬ 
uring-  the  mental  power.- 

Griesbach.  in  Muhlhausen  (Alsace),  merits  special  atten¬ 
tion  as  having  applied  a  new  and  remarkable  test  for  fatigue, 
viz.:  the  aesthesiometer  (touch-dividers).  He  believes  that 
the  least  perceptible  opening  of  the  points  of  the  dividers  is 
a  reliable  measure  of  the  degree  of  fatigue.  His  results  are  as 
noteworthy  in  their  consistency  as  the  method  is  extraordin¬ 
ary.  A  large  number  of  children  were  measured  at  the  most 
different  times,  before  and  after  each  recitation  period,  as  well 
as  on  holidays  and  during  vacation.  The  test  was  taken  on 
the  forehead,  cheek,  ball  of  the  thumb,  end  of  the  inde.x  fin¬ 
ger,  tip  of  the  nose,  and  the  underlip.  All  of  these  measures, 
differing  as  they  did  among  themselves,  agreed  in  showing 
the  same  variations  under  the  influence  of  the  school  work. 
On  holidays  the  variations  were  inconsiderable,  while  on 
school  days  the  measures  doubled,  and  some  showed  fourfold 
the  normal  least  distance.  The  great  reduction  of  skin  sen¬ 
sibility  occurred  after  mathematics  and  Latin,  French  and 
English;  but,  after  the  period  in  religion,  the  pupils  .seemed 
to  have  recovered.''  During  the  midday  recess  the  recupera¬ 
tion  was  very  marked,  but  not  complete.  Even  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  before  school  began,  a  large  number  of  pupils  failed  to 
show  as  great  sensibility  as  on  holidays.  Griesbach  con¬ 
cludes  that  many  pupils  have  not  sufficient  rest  to  enable 
them  to  begin  the  day’s  work  in  a  normal  condition  of 
freshness. 

Griesbach  e.xamined  the  pupils  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
the  Oberreal.schule,  also  apprentices  in  shops,  learners  in  the 
spinning  and  weaving  school,  and  factory  hands.  Variations 
in  the  .sensibility  were  readily  traced  in  all  of  these  cases,  but 

*  See  Psychological  Revitiv,  March,  1897. 

*  Wagner  found  the  fatiguing  effect  of  the  different  school  subjects  as  follows  ; 
Mathematics=ioo  ;  I,atin=9i;  Greek  90  ;  gymnastics=:90  ;  history=85  ;  geog- 
ra|)hy=85  ;  arithinetic=82;  French  =  82  ;  German=82;  natural  science=8o  ;  draw¬ 
ing  77  :  religion  =  77.  Hut,  .as  the  author  remarks,  the  teacher’s  personality  has 
more  to  do  with  the  degree  of  fatigue  at  the  end  of  the  period  than  has  the  character 
of  the  subject  taught.  It  is  oftenest  the  best  teachers  and  the  best  pupils  who  show 
the  most  fatigue,  simply  because  they  have  done  the  most  work . 
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no  such  changes  showed  themselves  as  in  the  other  pupils 
from  the  gymnasium.  As  a  result  of  the  manual  work  at  the 
loom  or  in  the  machine  shop,  no  reduction  of  sensibility  was 
perceptible. 

J'he  same  investigator  tested  .some  fifty  pupils  of  different 
ages  before  and  after  oral  and  written  examinations,  as  well 
as  on  holidays.  Without  exception  he  found  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  reduction  in  the  sensibility  after  the  mental  ex¬ 
ertion.  'J'he  examiner,  too,  who  had  to  follow  the  work  with 
close  attention,  showed  similar  increase  in  the  least  percept¬ 
ible  distance. 

Kraepelin  claims  that  all  the  other  methods  thus  far  used 
fail  to  take  account  properly  of  the  effects  of  practice  dur¬ 
ing  the  test,  and  hence  give  an  unreliable  picture  of  the 
fatigue.  But  (iriesbach’s  method  is  yet  to  be  tested  by  com¬ 
parison  *  with  other  directer  methods  before  we  can  know 
exactly  what  relation  really  exists  between  skin  sensibility 
and  mental  fatigue;  but  it  avoids  the  interfering  effects  of 
])ractice,  and  therefore  probably  gives  us  the  cleare.st  general 
picture  of  the  effects  of  fatigue.  The  method  enables  us,  for 
the  first  time,  to  express  in  figures  the  individual  differences 
among  pupils  as  regards  their  power  to  re.sist  fatigue;  sec¬ 
ondly,  the  differences  of  the  several  sidijects  of  study  in  pro¬ 
ducing  fatigue;  thirdly,  the  very  slight  fatigue  effects  from 
the  purely  technical  activities  re(|uiring  no  great  mu.scular 
effort.  Hence  manual  activity  appears  as  a  recreation,  and 
this  teaches  us  to  recognize  the  deep  meaning  of  mental 
work.  It  is  the  most  exhausting  of  all  work. 

Griesbach  and  others  have,  moreover,  shown  that  often 
the  midday  recess  appears  not  to  suffice  for  recuperation  from 
the  fatigue  of  the  morning.  We  .see  from  this  the  immense 
influence  of  the  school  work,  since,  on  holidays,  no  percepti¬ 
ble  diminution,  but  rather  an  increase  in  the  skin  sensibility, 
was  noted  at  noon. 


^  I)r.  I.udwig  Wagner  has  recently  ap])lie<l  Griesbach's  niethml  in  a  very  detailed 
study  of  the  pu|)ils  in  the  new  gymnasium  at  Darmstadt,  and  has  found  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  above  announced  results.  See  his  Unterritht  und  Ermiidung, 
Herlin,  l8q8. 
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Hoth  Gricshacli  and  Kcnisies  have  found  considerable 
fatij^ue  i)resent  even  in  tlie  inorninf:^  before  scliool  l)e|:^an, 
and  reinaininj:^  over  from  the  effects  of  the  work  of  tlie  ])re- 
vions  day.  Some  of  the  pupils  tested  (fourteen  years  old) 
had  only  six  and  one-half  to  seven  hours’  sleep.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  some  of  those  so  re])orted  arc  eveninj^  workers. 
who.se  sleep  curve  reaches  its  j^reatest  <lepth  later,  toward 
morniiif^.  and  whose  power  of  work  is  smaller  early  in  the 
morning-,  increasing  during  the  forenoon.  Rdmer  has  shown 
that  such  evening  workers  cannot  well  stand  the  loss  of  their 
morning  sleep,  (iriesbach  demands,  emphatically:  (i)  No 
scientific  work  in  the  afternoons;  (2)  later  beginning  of 
.school  in  the  morning  (never  before  eight);  (3)  aboli.shment. 
as  far  as  possible,  of  school  examinations;  (4)  reduction  of 
home  work,  and  especially  less  mechanical  learning  by  heart. 

d'he  teacher,  too,  may  be.  and  often  is  overworked.  Per- 
ha])s  this  part  of  the  (piestion  of  school  fatigue  is  no  less 
earnest  and  important  than  that  in  regard  to  the  pupils.  The 
same  tests  should  be  applied  to  determine  the  teacher’s 
fatigue  as  his  ])upils. 

W’e  must  remember  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pa¬ 
tients  in  our  insane  hospitals  were  all  school  children  once. 
How  many  of  these  came  out  of  school  weaker  than  they 
entered?  We  cannot  avoid  all  the  injurious  inlluences  of 
school  work  if  the  growing  generation  is  to  be  brought  up 
to  work  and  inured  to  fatigue;  but  we  need  not  lay  u])on  the 
weaklings  burdens  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear.  All  pupils 
would  be  strengthened  in  health  by  school  work  if  it  were 
properly  adapted  to  them,  and  to  make  it  so  should  be  our 
constant  aim. 

Hek.m.\n  T.  Lukens 

Berlin,  Germany 


RKADIXC  ALOl'l)  IX  THE  EUl’.LK'  SCHOOLS 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  public  schools  fail  to 
jj^ive  children  any  power  as  readers.  One  anthoritv  states 
that,  after  the  child’s  twelfth  year,  his  ability  as  a  reader 
steadily  declines.  (L’p  to  that  time  he  is  j^radnally  actiniring 
i,M‘eater  mastery  over  words,  and  so,  in  a  sense,  he  mav  he 
said  to  he  improvinjij.)  I  can  add  my  testimony  that,  by  the 
time  he  reaches  the  university,  the  average  student  cannot 
read  at  all. 

.Many  remedies  have  been  sngjjested,  from  which  I  may 
select  two  as  typical.  One  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  child 
to  the  mechanics  of  vocal  e.\])rcssion — to  inflection,  force, 
movement,  and  so  forth.  The  other  (that  commonlv  em¬ 
ployed),  to  tell  the  child  to  j^^et  the  thon<jht.  It  cannot  he 
denied  that  both  methods  have,  in  i.solated  cases,  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  some  ^ood,  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  have  been  well- 
ni{j;^h  barren  of  results.  It  might  he  interesting  and  profit¬ 
able  to  dwell  in  detail  njKm  the  reasons  for  the.se  failures;  hut,  i 

in  the  present  article,  I  shall  have  to  confine  myself  to  the 
hare  statement  of  what  appear  to  he  the  facts. 

I'he  mechanical  method  fails,  especially  with  younger  peo¬ 
ple,  because  it  is  dry,  technical,  unstimulating,  and,  in  the 
main,  uninteresting.  The  “  get-the-thought  ”  method  is  a 
revolt  against  the  other  plan.  .Appreciating  that  drill  in  in¬ 
flection,  j)itch,  and  so  forth,  has  done  nothing  toward  elevat¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  reading,  the  conscientious  jirincipal  or  su¬ 
perintendent  has  told  his  teachers  that  they  must  see  to  it  that 
the  scholars  get  the  thought.  This  is  a  ste])  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  hut  it  must  he  acknowledged  that  it  doesn't  iiroduce  re¬ 
sults.  Why?  1  believe  there  are  two  main  reasons,  hirst, 
for  one  cau.se  or  another  the  finer  shades  of  meaning  escape 
too  many  teachers.  Second,  very  few  teachers  have  received 
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the  training  that  would  enable  them  to  discern  quickly  with 
what  mental  conditions  various  forms  of  vocal  expression 
are  associated.  In  other  words,  they  have  not  the  criteria  of 
vocal  expre.ssion;  and,  in  consequence,  helpful  criticism  is  im- 
po.s.siI)le.  1  shall  enlarge  upon  the  subject  of  criteria  later  on, 
and  so  we  may  dismiss  it  for  the  present  without  elaboration. 

Why  have  previous  methods  of  teaching  reading  failed? 
1  offer  three  reasons:  First,  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
best  literature  on  the  ])art  of  the  teacher;  second,  the  com- 
j)lexity  of  vcjcal  exjtression ;  and  third,  the  intangibility  of 
vocal  expression. 

It  is  not  within  the  .scope  of  this  article  to  dwell  on  the  first 
of  these  reasons.  One  can  safely  assert,  however,  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  children  would  be  better  readers  if  their  teachers 
had  more  love  and  appreciation  of  real  literature.  Of  what 
avail  is  it  to  put  good  literature  into  the  school  books  if  its 
merit  does  not  appeal  as  well  to  the  instructor  as  to  the  pupil? 
The  stream  can  rise  no  higher  than  its  source.  I  believe 
there  are  many  hopeful  signs  of  progress.  There  is  a  rapidly 
growing  .sentiment  against  the  sub.stitution  of  parsing,  his¬ 
tory,  philology,  or  ethics  for  genuine  literary  training.  We 
are  coming  to  recognize  that  literature  is  art,  beauty,  spirit; 
and,  when  this  recognition  becomes  general,  we  shall  have 
better  teachers  and  better  readers.  For  there  is  nothing  that 
so  stimulates  our  vocal  expression  as  the  desire  to  impress 
upon  others  the  beauty  and  feeling  of  what  has  impressed 
our.selves. 

Complexity  may  be  defined  by  illustration.  .\  phrase  may 
be  read  fast  or  slowly;  in  high  or  low  key;  with  one  melody 
or  another;  with  loud  or  subdued  force;  with  this  quality  of 
voice  or  with  that.  Xow  all  these  elements  are  pre-sent  at 
one  time,  .so  that,  without  i)roi)er  training,  the  teacher  is  un¬ 
able  to  discriminate  between  them,  and  hence  unable  to  give 
the  needful  correction,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
progress. 

Intangibility  may  be  explained  by  showing  what  is  meant 
by  a  tangible  subject.  The  spelling  lesson  is  tangible;  the 
arithmetic  lesson  is  tangible.  .\  mistake  is  easily  recognized 
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and  corrected.  Three  months  after  a  paper  in  the.se  subjects 
has  l)een  handed  in  the  teacher  can  go  Ijack  to  it  and  e.xani- 
ine  it.  Hut  vocal  e.xpression  is  evanescent  and,  by  the  un¬ 
trained.  can  l)e  recalled  inii)erfectly.  if  at  all.  and  then  only  a 
short  time  after  it  has  been  heard. 

In  the  presence  of  the  combined  ditticulties  due  to  com¬ 
plexity  and  intangibility  the  teacher  is  api)alled:  and,  con¬ 
scientious  though  he  be,  gives  u|}  in  despair.  The  teaching 
becomes  ])erfunctory ;  the  children  lose  interest;  and  there 
is  the  end  of  reading.  Reading,  which  should  be  the  bright¬ 
est  anti  mttst  ins])iring  of  lessons,  degenerates  into  a  hum¬ 
drum,  dry-as-dust  time-killer.  (lood  reading  is  as  rare  as 
the  classical  bird.  Xo  idea  of  a  ])U])irs  ability  can  be  gained 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  class  he  is  in.  He  is  no  better 
reader  in  the  highest  public-school  grade  than  he  is  in  the 
gratle  two  or  three  below  the  highest.  I'he  teacher  has  come 
to  recognize  the  futility  of  his  efforts,  and  so,  in  many  class¬ 
rooms,  the  time  .set  apart  for  reading  is  given  up  to  language 
lessons,  composition,  and  other  studies,  valuable  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  only  iiTcidentally  helpful  in  increasing  the  pupils’ 
reading  power.  Dark  as  is  this  ])icture,  it  is  none  too  black. 
I  wish  space  permitted  the  citing  of  hundreds  of  in.stances  that 
|)rove  my  contention,  gathered  from  the  schools,  not  of  rural 
and  backwoods  districts,  but  from  personal  ex])erience  in 
the  schools  of  New  York,  I’rooklyn,  Chicago,  and  other  large 
cities;  besides  the  evidence  of  between  five  and  six  thousand 
teachers  from  all  over  the  Hnited  States  and  Canada.  -Ml  f 
can  .state  here  is.  let  the  unprejudiced  observer  examine  ff)r 
himself. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  objects  are  to  be  attained  as  a  result 
of  reading  lessons?  I  think  we  can  agree  that  there  are  two. 
One  is.  to  give  us  the  power  to  extract  thought  from  the 
printed  page.  .After  we  leave  school  our  information  is 
gained  from  books;  and  what  we  get  from  these  is  largely 
determined  by  our  school  training.  Our  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  has  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  when  it  fails  to  provide 
this  training.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  depreciate  the  value 
of  vocal  expression,  but  I  consider  of  primary  importance  the 
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ability  to  get  the  author's  nieauing.  Our  teaching,  from  the 
])rimary  grade  to  the  university,  is  lainental)ly  weak  in  this 
<lirection.  Said  a  well-known  college  professor  to  a  public- 
school  superintendent,  in  reply  to  the  latter’s  iiuiuirv.  What 
shall  be  done  better  to  prepare  the  secondary-school  students 
for  college  classes?  “  For  Heaven’s  sake,  teach  them  how 
to  read.”  Another  college  instructor — a  Iearne<l  authoritv 
on  geology — tells  me  that  he  finds  occasion  to  remark  to  his 
classes  about  once  a  month.  “  It’s  a  great  thing  to  lie  able  to 
read  a  page  of  English.”  Xo  one  who  examines  the  reading 
in  our  schools  can  fail  to  be  struck,  not  so  much  with  the 
absence  of  expressive  jiower,  as  with  the  absence  of  mental 
gras]).  We  are  so  anxious  to  get  on  that  we  are  content 
with  skimming  the  surface,  and  do  not  take  the  time  to  get 
beneath  it.  'fhe  reading  lesson  should  be.  primarily,  a  think¬ 
ing  le.sson.  and  every  shade  of  thought  should  be  carefully 
determined,  no  matter  how  long  a  time  may  be  consumed. 
'I'he  habit  of  hurrying  over  the  page,  which  is  so  prevalent, 
is  clearly  an  outgrowth  of  schoolroom  methods.  Careless  of 
all  the  future  we  are  too  jirone  to  ])ush  the  pupil  along,  ignor¬ 
ing  the  sim])Iest  and  most  apparent  of  psychological  laws, 
that  thought  comes  by  thinking,  and  thinking  takes  time. 

One  is  sick  of  the  universal  excuse  for  the  laxity  in  our 
methods:  We  have  not  the  time.  To  which  I  reply  to 
teacher,  superintendent,  and  school  board.  We  have  no  time 
to  teach  a  subject  poorly.  If  thought-getting — genuine 
thought-getting — were  insi.sted  on  from  the  outset,  1  am  sure 
that  the  work  which  now  recjuires  six  or  .seven  years  to  ac¬ 
complish  could  be  done  in  five.  How  much  thought  power 
has  the  public-school  graduate?  Very  little.  And  yet.  if 
all  les.sons — history.  geogra])hy.  arithmetic,  and  the  rest — 
were  made  thought  le.s.sons.  a  child  of  fourteen  might  be  on 
the  road  to  educating  himself  when  he  leaves  .school.  Is  it 
not  pitiful  when  we  see  a  bright  boy  or  girl  spending  three  or 
four  hours  a  day  in  the  preparation  of  his  lessons,  and  then 
coming  to  class  only  to  find  he  has  wasted  and  worse  than 
wasted  his  time?  1  would  not  seem  altogether  a  pessimist, 
for  1  am  convinced  that  there  is.  of  late,  great  improvement 
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along  the  lines  in  question.  But  not  everywhere.  And  so, 
in  taking  leave  of  this  aspect  of  my  theme,  I  would  again 
urge  the  teacher  to  ponder  these  noble  words  of  a  noble  man, 
“  When  thou  readest,  look  .steadfastly  with  the  mind  at  the 
things  the  words  symbolize.  If  there  be  question  of  moun¬ 
tains,  let  them  loom  before  thee;  if  •)f  the  ocean,  let  its  bil¬ 
lows  roll  before  thy  eyes.  This  habit  will  give  to  thy  voice 
even  pliancy  and  meaning.  The  more  sources  of  interest  we 
have,  the  richer  is  our  life.  'I'o  hold  any  portion  of  truth  in  a 
vital  way  is  better  than  to  have  its  whole  baggage  stored 
merely  in  one’s  memory.”  And,  again,  “  He  who  thinks  for 
himself  is  rarely  persuaded  by  another.  Information  and  in¬ 
spiration  he  gladly  receives,  but  he  forms  his  own  judgment. 
Arguments  and  reasons  which,  to  the  thoughtful,  sound  like 
mockery,  .satisfy  the  superficial  and  ignorant.”  And  there 
is  no  better  way  to  develop  such  a  thinking  person  than  by 
careful  training  in  reading;. 


“  .Most  readers,  like  good-natured  cows. 
Keep,  browsing  and  forever  browse  ; 

If  a  fair  flower  come  in  their  way 
They  take  it  too,  nor  ask,  ‘  What,  pray  ?  ' 
Like  other  fodder  it  is  food. 

And  for  the  stomach  quite  as  good.” 


Training  in  thought-getting  is.  then,  the  fir.st  result  to  be 
<?.xpected  from  the  reading  le.sson.  The  second  is  the  power 
of  adefiuate  vocal  expression.  T  shall  re.sist  the  temptation 
to  enlarge  upon  the  many  benefits  to  body,  voice,  mind,  and 
.soul,  to  say  nothing  of  the  practical,  worldly  benefits  of  vocal 
expression.  1  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  recog¬ 
nized,  and  pass  on  to  the  discussion  of  a  plan  that  may  help 
us  to  get  the.se  benefits;  prefacing  this  disciusion  with  the 
statement  that  the  evil  results  of  our  pre.sent  laxity  are  not  to 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  individual  teacher,  but  at  that  of 
the  educational  .system  in  general. 

(iranting  that  the  teacher  has  the  thought  of  the  reading 
lesson, — and  this  is  a  sine  qi(a  non, — what  el.se  is  neces.sary  to 
make  him  a  good  teacher  of  reading?  First,  he  must  have  a 
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thorough  knowledge  of  how  thought  and  feeling  get  them¬ 
selves  expressed.  In  other  words,  he  must  have  the  criteria 
f>f  ex])ression.  Second,  he  must  have  a  definite  graded 
metlKKl  of  instruction,  in  which  the  simple  shall  precede  the 
complex,  and  in  which  one  element,  and  one  only,  shall  be 
presented  at  a  time. 

1  have  nothing  to  .say  in  this  article  on  the  .subject  of  ele¬ 
mentary  reading,  but  1  cannot  refrain  from  ex])ressing  briefly 
iny  oj)inions  on  this  important  feature  of  education;  First,  I 
would  agree  that  the  jdirase  and  .sentence  method  is  the  best 
for  beginners.  Second,  that  the  primers  so  generally  u.sed 
are  unscientific  and  stultifying.  'I'he  "  1  .see  a  cat  on  the 
mat  ”  sentence  is  unworthv  the  attention  of  a  sensible  child. 
As  far  as  possible  I  would  have  the  child  read  .seuteuces  that 
he  himself  coins  in  the  course  of  his  daily  life.  These  may  be 
written  on  the  board,  or.  better  .still.  ])rinted  for  him.  as  is  now 
so  often  done,  by  the  school  press. ^  Third,  and  this  point  I 
would  urge  strongly,  never  let  a  child  read  aloud  a  single  sen¬ 
tence  until  he  has  the  thought.  This  should  be  insisted  on 
from  the  outset.  'The  teacher  should  in  every  way  impress 
upon  the  class  that  word  reccjgnition  is  not  the  end  but  the 
means.  'I'his  insistence  makes  the  work  a  little  slower  at  the 
start,  but  the  final  results  justify  the  claim  that  this  is  the 
only  true  educational  theory. 

'I'he  criteria  of  vocal  expression  are  four:  time,  i)itch, 
(juality,  and  force.  It  is  im])ossible  to  discuss  here  these  ele¬ 
ments  with  any  degree  of  fullne.ss,'  but  I  trust  to  make  clear 
their  meaning  and  importance. 

Time  refers  to  the  rate  of  vocal  movement.  It  may  be 
fast  or  medium  or  slow,  according  to  the  amount  of  what 
may  be  called  the  collateral  thinking  accompanying  the  read¬ 
ing  of  any  given  passage.  To  put  it  another  way:  A  ])hrase 
is  read  slowly  because  it  means  much;  becau.se  the  thought 
is  large,  sublime,  deep,  extensive.  The  collateral  thinking 

'  A  very  good  printing  outfit  may  be  oiitained  for  less  than  twenty-five  dollars. 

’  For  an  exhaustive  treatment,  see  The  principles  of  vocal  expression  and 
literary  interpretation,  by  Chamberlain  and  Clark.  Chicago  :  Scott,  Foresmai» 
&  Co. 
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may  be  revealed  by  an  expansive  paraphrase.  For  instance, 
in  the  lines, 

“  Not  a  drutu  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note. 

As  his  corse  to  the  ramparts  we  hurried,” 

why  do  we  read  slowly?  The  paraphrase  answers  the  ques¬ 
tion.  “  It  was  midnight.  There  lay  our  beloved  leader,  who 
should  have  been  borne  in  triumphal  i)rocession  to  his  last 
resting  place.  Bells  should  have  tolled,  cannons  thundered, 
and  thousands  should  have  followed  his  bier.  But  now,  alas! 
by  night,  by  stealth,  without  even  a  single  drum  tap.  in  fear 
and  dread,  we  creep  breathle.ss  to  the  ramparts.”  This  or 
one  of  a  thousand  other  paraphrases  will  suffice  to  render  the 
vocal  movement  slow.  And  so  it  is  in  all  slow  time.  Let  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  by  e.xpansive  para})hra.se  is  meant  not 
merely  the  substitution  of  a  word  or  phrase,  but  a  complete 
and  even  more  than  complete  filling  in  of  added  thoughts, 
both  objective  and  subjective.  And  furthermore,  during 
the  e.\])ressive  pause  the  same  mental  process  goes  on  as 
we  find  in  slow  reading.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
pause  is  not  mere  silence.  A  very  little  observation  will  show 
the  student  that,  while  his  voice  ceases,  the  thought  con¬ 
tinues  to  manifest  itself  in  pantomimic  e.xpression.  The 
pause  is  made  as  a  result  of  collateral  thinking.  In  other 
words,  any  given  idea  calls  up  another  train  of  thought,  with 
which  the  mind  engages  itself,  and  such  engagement  finds 
actual  expression  in  the  pause.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  collateral  thinking  may  take  the  mind  backward  or 
forward,  .\ccording  to  the  amount  of  this  collateral  think¬ 
ing  will  be  the  duration  of  the  pause. 

“  An  extract  from  the  play  of  Julius  Caesar  will  illustrate  this  point.  In 
tlie  fifth  act  Brutus  and  Cassius  have  taken  their  ‘  everlasting  farewell,’  and 
Brutus  ends  the  interview  with  these  words; 

“  Why  then,  lead  on. — O,  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  day’s  business,  ere  it  come  ! 

The  first  four  words  of  this  speech  are  addressed  to  the  onlookers.  The 
word  ‘  on  ’  takes  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  and  considerate  leader  to  the 
battlefield  where  the  fate  of  Rome  is  to  be  decided.  He  perceives  that  the 
future  of  his  beloved  city  hangs  trembling  in  the  balance.  The  appearance 
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on  the  preceding  night  of  the  ghost  of  Caesar,  warning  him  that  it  will  see 
him  at  Philippi,  fills  Brutus  with  apprehension.  And  then,  how  many  of  his 
followers,  now  so  ready  to  do  battle  under  his  standard,  will,  ere  night,  lie 
cold  in  death  upon  the  bloody  field  !  All  this  and  more  passes  through  his 
mind,  and  his  solicitude  and  apprehension  manifest  themselves  in  his  fea¬ 
tures  and  in  his  body.  Then,  even  the  stoical  Brutus  cannot  repress  his 
anxiety,  which  we  note  in  the  words,  ‘  O,  that  a  man  might  know.’  This 
extract,  therefore,  well  illustrates  what  was  said  above— that  the  pause,  as 
we  here  consider  it,  is  not  mere  silence,  but  cessation  of  voice  while  the  ex¬ 
pression  continues  in  the  body.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  plain  that  the  col¬ 
lateral  thinking  determines  the  length  of  the  pause.”  “ 

P'roni  thi.s  (li.scus.sion  it  must  be  clear  that  true  teaching 
cannot  tell  a  child  to  read  rapidly  or  slowly.  To  do  so  would 
result  in  a  mechanical  rapidity  or  slowness  far  worse  than  the 
error  the  criticism  is  designed  to  eradicate.  Now  that  the 
teacher  understands  the  cau.se  of  movement  he  can,  or  should 
be  able,  through  suggestive  cjuestioning,  to  get  the  proper 
expression,  as  far  as  the  element  of  time  is  concerned. 

The  secoiul  criterion  is  that  of  melody,  which  includes  key, 
inflection,  and  .so  forth.  'I'he  melody  indicates  the  logical 
relations.  Read  aloud  such  a  sentence  as,  John  rode  to  the 
park  last  Christmas,  changing  the  meaning,  by  transferring 
the  significant  inflection  successively  to  all  the  important 
words,  thus: 

}o]\n  rode  to  the  park  last  Christmas. 

John  code  to  the  park  last  Christmas. 

John  rode  to  the  park  last  Christmas,  etc. 

Does  it  not  appear  that,  with  each  change  in  the  motive,  the 
melody  changes? 

d'ake  other  examples:  “  Do  you  think  Mr.  Jones  a  good 
teacher?  ”  “  1  should  think  .so.”  Read  thi.s  answer  so  as  to 
show  the  (juestioner  you  have  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Jones’s  ability. 
Now  read  it.  manife.sting  that  you  don’t  like  to  commit  your¬ 
self.  In  what  lies  the  difference?  In  the  melody,  and  in 
that  alone,  .\gain,  "  When  we  are  in  our  graves  our  chil¬ 
dren  will  honor  it.  They  will  celebrate  it  with  thanksgiving, 
with  festivities,  with  bonfires,  with  joy.”  The  inflections  on 
the  last  four  nouns  would  probably  be  falling.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  each  would  be  held  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 

“  l"'roiii  /'rituiples  of  vocal  expression  and  literary  interpretation. 
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be  emphasized  by  itself,  and  cut  off  from  the  others.  To  read 
them  with  rising  inflections  would  be  to  manifest  the  fact  that 
the  mind  was  thinking  of  them  in  the  aggregate.  Once 
again,  the  melody  shows  the  motive. 

High  key  shows  (relatively)  mental  or  emotional  tension; 
low  key  the  reverse.  This  is  all  that  space  permits  me  to  say 
here. 

Now  for  the  application.  When  the  teacher  has  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  fault  in  a  pupil’s  reading  lies  in  the  melody, 
he  must  first  determine  for  what  the  wrong  melody  stands 
— for  it  stands  for  something,  if  nothing  more  than  mental 
blankness.  Then  the  teacher  must  get  back  to  the  reader's 
mental  processes  and  set  them  right.  Tt  is  like  a  locomo¬ 
tive  that  comes  off  the  revolving  switching  table.  If  it  gets 
on  the  wrong  track  it  must  be  backed  up  and  the  switching- 
table  turned  until  it  is  in  position  to  allow  the  locomotive 
to  glide  on  to  the  right  track. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  there  is  so  much  iguorance 
as  to  the  meaning  of  inflection.  During  the  past  two  years, 
in  schools  of  our  largest  cities,  I  have  heard  teachers  repri¬ 
mand  pupils  for  allowing  their  voices  ‘‘  to  fall  at  a  comma.  ” 
As  if  commas  were  intended  to  indicate  vocal  expression! 
.\nd  when  a  bright  lad  used  a  falling  inflection  on  ‘‘  want.” 
in  such  a  sentence  as  ”  What  do  you  want?  ”  I  have  seen  a 
class  nearly  shake  their  hands  off  in  their  endeavor  to  attract 
the  teacher's  attention,  in  order  that,  when  he  said,  “  What’s 
wrong?  ”  they  might  shout  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  "  He 
let  his  voice  down  at  a  question  mark.”  It  is  useless  to  say 
that  this  kind  of  teaching  has  passed  away.  I  know  better. 

I  can  take  you  to  schools  in  Xew  ^  ork  city,  and  good 
schools,  too,  where  you  may  hear  it. 

(Juality  is  the  third  criterion,  and  it  reveals  mainly  the 
emotional  state.  Feeling  affects  the  texture  of  the  muscles, 
and  tho.se  that  have  to  do  with  voice  production  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  suscejitible.  Or  better,  to  be  in  line  with  the  best  mod¬ 
ern  psychology,  certain  states  of  consciousne.ss  affect  the 
muscles,  and  the  muscular  condition  we  recognize  as  emo¬ 
tion.  Be  this  as  it  may.  we  cannot  disregard  the  fact 
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that  there  are  qualities  of  voice  that  we  associate  with  states 
of  feeling,  and  that  is  the  point  the  teacher  must  rememl)er. 
Jo)rtunately.  unless  one  is  deaf,  one  recognizes  instinctively 
the  state  behind  the  (juality,  so  the  teacher  has  nothing 
new  to  learn  except  the  application  of  this  principle  to 
reading.  It  would  take  us  too  long  to  consider  this  element 
in  detail.  I  must  state,  though,  that  it  is  here  that  our 
schools  are  grossly  deficient.  I'liere  is  no  emotion  in  the 
average  .schoolroom.  .And  more,  let  a  good  reader  come 
into  our  schools  and  the  rece|)tion  his  e.xpression  will  receive 
will  freeze  him  stiff  in  one  week.  1  his  is  one  of  our  com¬ 
monest  experiences. 

hhnotion  in  reading  comes  largely  through  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Lhdess  the  mind  conceives  the  thought  how  can  the 
nerves  thrill  and  tingle?  It  is  here  we  need  teachers  who  are 
themselves  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  sublime,  tender,  in  order 
that  they  may  impart  their  ap])reciation  and  feeling  to  their 
classes.  Emotion  is  catching,  and  so  is  the  absence  of  it! 
'I'ime.  time.  time,  is  the  great  need  here.  It  takes  time  to 
think,  time  for  the  picture  to  come  forth  in  its  fullness  out  of 
subcon.sciousness.  If  it  is  urged  that  we  should  s])end  time 
on  every  important  phrase,  we  should  never  get  through  the 
lesons;  1  answer,  then  in  the  name  of  reason  don't  get 
through.  W  hat  are  we  afraid  f)f?  Do  we  l)oast  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  progress,  and  then  make  (luantity  the  sole  test  of 
that  ])rogress?  lUit  1  assure  those  who  have  followed  me 
thus  far  that  there  is  a  blessed  ])rovidence  which  has  so  ar¬ 
ranged  the  univer.se  that  it  i)ays  to  be  honest  in  every  sense. 
Is  not  imagination  the  basis  of  literary  interpretation,  of  his¬ 
torical  study,  yes,  even  of  mathematics  and  science?  dhe 
time  spent  on  the  development  of  imagination  and  emotion 
in  the  reading  lesson  will  show  its  results  in  every  other  study, 
and  .so,  even  to  the  (|uantity  teacher,  there  is  a  practical  value 
in  the  method  1  suggest. 

If.  then,  the  teacher  would  get  the  right  ([uality,  he  must 
see  to  it  that  the  child  has  the  ])roper  and  adetpiate  stimulus. 
.Appeal  to  his  everyday  experience  and  make  that  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  new  experience  of  the  poem. 
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‘‘  Do  not  ask  pupils  to  represent  emotions  that  are  too  far  beyond  their 
experience,  such  as  intense  pathos,  great  solemnity,  etc.  Reserve  these  for 
the  upper  grades  of  the  high  school.  Again  ;  avoid  the  baser  emotions, 
such  as  anger,  hate,  jealousy.  .  .  .Select  extracts  in  which  the  characters 
manifest  simple,  noble,  inspiring,  and  uplifting  feeling.  Patriotism,  self-sac¬ 
rifice,  love  of  nature — theseare  the  themes  with  which  the  imagination  of  the 
pupils  should  come  into  contact. 

“  I  heartily  advise  the  teacher  to  gather  a  dozen  or  more  extracts  and 
speeches  under  three  or  four  significant  heads,  such  as  patriotism,  love  of 
nature,  etc.,  and  to  keep  the  class  at  each  phase  until  definite  results  are 
attained.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  deprecating  the  method  that  compels  teach¬ 
ers  to  teach  any  lesson  simply  because  it  follows  the  preceding  lesson 
numerically  speaking.”  * 

Force  is  the  fourth  criterion.  It  stands  for  the  mental 
energy.  As  onr  desire  to  impress  the  hearer  increases,  so 
<loes  onr  force.  It  manifests  will  jKiwer.  When  it  is  absent 
there  is  lack  of  pnrpo.se.  (3f  course  in  states  more  or  less  sub¬ 
jective. — .soliloquies,  for  instance, — it  is  properly  reduced  to 
a  minimnm.  Don't  tell  a  child  to  read  louder.  If  yon  do, 
yon  will  get  loudness — that  awful,  grating  schoolboy  loud¬ 
ness — without  a  ])article  of  e.x])re.ssion  in  it.  Many  a  child 
reads  well,  but  is  bashful.  When  we  tell  him  to  read  louder, 
he  braces  him.self  for  the  effort  and  kills  the  quality,  which  is 
the  finer  breath  and  spirit  of  oral  e.\])ression,  and  gives  ns  a 
purely  physical  thing — force.  Put  your  weak-voiced  readers 
on  the  platform;  let  them  face  the  class,  and  talk  to  you, 
seated  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  yon  will  get  all  the  force 
yon  need.  On  the  whole.  I  should  say,  we  have  too  much 
force  rather  than  too  little.  Let  the  teacher  learn  that  we 
want  (inality,  not  quantity,  and  onr  statement  of  the  mental 
action  behind  force  will  be  of  much  benefit  in  creating  the 
j)roper  conditions. 

In  onr  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  the  elements  of  ex- 
])ression  we  have  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  resulting  from 
the  complexity  and  intangibility  of  vocal  expression.  The 
teacher  knows  now  what  to  look  for,  and  so  can  diagnose 
the  case.  I'here  is  one  more  phase  of  onr  method  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  before  the  problem  can  be  solved:  the  teacher  must 
have  method,  which  now  he  surely  has  not.  .\s  was  stated 

■*  From  //a7V  to  read  aloud,  by  S.  II.  Clark.  Chicago  ;  Chicago  University  Press. 
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at  the  outset,  there  is  no  definite  progression  from  step  to 
step.  I  here  are  few  or  no  principles  given  to  the  child  to 
enable  him  to  grow.  1  have  endeavored  to  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem  in  my  booklet.  Hoxe  to  read  aloud,  and,  at  this  time,  I  can 
do  no  more  than  throw  out  a  few  hints  as  to  the  method 
therein  em])loyed.  1  have  used  this  book  and  method  with 
special  classes  of  teachers  in  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  and 
Brooklyn,  and,  I  think,  with  some  success. 

Let  us  accept  reading  as  it  is,  and  let  us  suppose  the  pupil 
is  in  the  hourth  Reader — say  that  he  is  about  eleven  vears  of 
age.  What  is  the  first  step?  To  impress  upon  him  that  the 
printed  page  is  a  picture;  that  it  contains  ideas,  sights,  sounds, 
riiat  it  takes  the  place  of  the  author,  and  that  he  must 
listen  to  it  as  to  the  voice  of  the  author.  This  is  the  all-im¬ 
portant  factor.  Many  of  us  think  we  are  following  this  plan, 
when,  in  reality,  we  defeat  our  ends  by  the  way  we  use  the 
means.  We  allow  slovenly  reading  and  pass  over  the  gross¬ 
est  carelessnes.ses,  so  that,  unconsciously,  the  ])upil  forms  the 
loosest  habits  of  expression.  1'hen  the  pupil  must  be  stimu¬ 
lated  to  hold  the  thought;  to  let  it  hold  him,  if  you  will, 
riiis.  too,  is  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  training.  'I'he  de¬ 
fective  reading  of  preachers  and  authors  is  not  due 

tt)  the  fact  that  they  can't  get  the  thought,  but  that 
they  are  not  dwelling  upon  it  in  detail  while  reading. 

The  third  stage  in  the  first  step  is  to  train  the  pupil 

so  that  he  will  never  get  uj)  to  read  without  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  he  has  something  to  give.  Let  the  pupils, 
and  teacher  es])ecially,  close  their  books,  and  so  give 

the  poor  reader  some  encouragement.  Don’t  have  him  read 
to  the  backs  of  the  class.  How  should  we  like  to  address  an 
audience  of  inexpressive  backs?  T  know  that  following  this 
last  suggestion  will  produce  wonderful  results,  and  quickly 
too.  But  it  has  another  value;  it  compels  the  class  to  think, 
to  follow  the  reader,  to  get  thought  through  the  ear  (a  talent 
becoming  rarer  every  day),  and.  above  all,  it  stimulates  the 
imagination.  Summarized,  the  first  .step  means,  Get  the 
thought,  hold  the  thought,  give  the  thought.  Keep  at  this  for  a 
month,  if  necessary. 
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“  The  one  object  of  this  lesson  is  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
that  words  have  no  meaning  unless  they  stimulate  thought.  It  is  perhaps 
needless  to  add  that  the  teacher  should  be  on  his  guard  not  to  teach  inflec¬ 
tions  and  pauses  and  so  forth,  as  such.  No  other  aim  should  be  held  in 
mind  than  that  of  getting  the  pupil  to  see  clearly  and  toexpress  forcibly.”'’ 

In  the  second  step  we  begin  to  teach  the  child  how  to  get 
the  thought.  Let  me  quote  from  a  lesson  I  have  prepared 
for  the  child: 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  you  think  ?  If  you  hear  the  word  ‘  Car,’  what 
do  you  think  of  Some,  of  a  horse  car,  some,  of  an  electric  car,  and  some, 
of  a  steam  car.  So  you  see  the  word  ‘  Car  ’  by  itself  doesn't  give  us  a  very 
clear  picture.  The  words,  ‘  I  saw,’  don’t  mean  very  much,  either.  For  un¬ 
less  we  know  what  you  saw  we  get  nothing  to  think  about.  The  two  words 
‘  in  a  ’  don’t  mean  much,  and  by  this  time  you  know  why. 

“  Let  us  put  all  these  words  together  and  add  a  word  or  two :  ‘  1  saw  a 
man  in  a  steam  car.’  Now  we  have  a  clear  picture.  What  do  we  learn 
from  this.^  We  learn  that  a  single  word  doesn’t  give  us  a  clear  picture,  and 
that  it  takes  three,  and  four,  and  sometimes  many  words,  to  give  us  a  pic¬ 
ture.  We  can  think  ‘  I  saw  a  man,’  or  ‘  in  a  steam  car,’  but  we  get  a  com¬ 
plete  sentence  only  when  we  put  these  two  groups  of  words  together.  We 
notice  also  that,  while  it  takes  just  a  moment  to  see  a  picture,  it  often  takes 
many  words  to  describe  it. 

“  What  we  have  done  is  called  grouping ;  that  is,  reading  several  words 
together  just  as  we  rejjd  the  syllables  of  a  word.  Let  us  try  some  examples. 
‘  Charles  gave  a  sled  to  his  brother.’  Here  there  are  two  groups  :  One  end¬ 
ing  at  •  sled,’  the  other,  at  ‘  brother.’  ‘  1  went  to  King  Street  with  my  sister 
to  buy  a  new  hat.’  Here  we  have  three  groups.  Can  you  pick  them  out  ? 

“  The  last  thing  we  are  to  learn  in  this  lesson  is  that  every  group  of  words 
has  a  picture  in  it,  and  that  we  must  not  read  aloud  any  word  until  we  have 
got  the  thought  or  the  picture  in  the  group.” 

It  is  remarkable  to  see  the  good  that  grows  from  this  les¬ 
son.  The  children  stop  to  think,  C)  miracle!  and  that  is  the 
beginning  of  their  salvation.  Let  teachers  remember  not  to 
teach  the  children  to  pause,  but  to  phrase.  The  pause  is  a 
subjective  manifestation,  and  it  is  a  tremendous  mistake  to 
approach  it  otherwise.  The  artist  uses  it.  later  on,  for  ar¬ 
tistic  purposes,  but  then  only  because  he  understands  its  psy¬ 
chology. 

Hy  the  time  the  class  has  mastered  these  two  steps  they 
have  di.scovered  that  all  thoughts  are  not  equally  important; 
that  there  are  principal  and  subordinate  ideas.  Now  train 
them  particularly  along  this  line: 


fp  rrad  aloud. 
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“It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  common  rule  about  ‘  dropping  the  voice 
and  reading  faster  ’  does  not  always  apply  to  the  reading  of  subordinate 
ideas.  The  whole  question  is,  How  much  is  the  idea  worth  ?  If  it  is  unim¬ 
portant,  perhaps  the  rule  will  apply  ;  but  there  are  many  cases  where  the  in¬ 
terjected  phrase  or  sentence  is  very  important,  and  in  such  cases  the  time 
may  be  very  much  slower  than  it  is  when  reading  the  principal  sentence, 
grammatically  speaking.  Much  time  should  be  given  to  e.xercises  under  this 
head.  It  is  the  first  step  toward  introducing  variety  into  the  reading.  In¬ 
structions  to  pupils,  telling  them  how  to  read  such  examples,  should  be 
avoided  at  all  times.  The  one  object  should  be  to  get  the  ])upil  to  feel  sub¬ 
ordinate  ideas  and  their  relation  to  the  principal  ideas." 

'I'liis  i.s  as  far  as  I  can  toward  showing  the  method  1 
would  urge  tipoii  the  teacher,  (irautiug  that  circuiustauces 
alter  cases,  grautiug  every  possible  objection;  does  there  not 
remain  the  principle  that  we  must  show  the  ])Upil  how  the 
thotights  get  themselves  e.\])re.s.sed  in  the  printed  word? 
Ixt  no  one  fear  the  process  suggested  will  make  the  i)upil 
cold  and  mechanical.  In  fact,  just  the  reverse  will  happen. 
We  are  simidy  .showing  him  that  he  nuust  read  as  he  would  if 
the  words  were  his  own;  that  reading  is  not  a  perfunctory 
process  nor  yet,  in  the  beginning,  an  art.  On  the  contrary 
we  show  him  that  he  is  j)otentially  a  good  reader,  if  he  will 
hut  go  at  the  work  in  a  painstaking  way. 

If  the  teacher  will  spend  three  months  perfecting  merely 
these  steps,  a  startling  improvement  in  himself  and  pupils 
will  be  noted.  The  child  will  have  accpiired  power,  and  that 
is  the  main  thing.  When  he  goes  into  the  next  class  the 
teacher  of  that  class  knows  for  what  to  hold  him  responsible, 
an<l  can  go  on  to  higher  and  better  work.  So  that,  when 
the  highest  class  is  reached,  the  time  now  wasted  on  reading 
may  be  devoted  to  literary  inter])retation  through  the  voice, 
the  consummation  of  all  training  in  vocal  expression. 

S.  H.  Clark 
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III  pai(l()l()f>\ ,  the  science  of  the  child,  1  have  expresseil  the 
idea  that  a  pure  science  can  he  formed  whose  work  is  ui)on 
the  child  alone,  and  which  is  just  as  separate  in  its  hearings 
from  other  sciences  as  any  one  science  can  he.  d'his  does 
not  exchule  the  idea  that  there  may  he  an  applied  science 
of  the  child,  for  education  is  such  a  science,  nor 
does  it  claim  that  the  study  of  the  child  is  not  a  proper 
part  of  the  work  of  various  sciences,  hnt  that,  above  all  this, 
there  is  a  pure  science  of  the  child  which  is  in  and  of  itself  a 
whole.  Also  I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
science  of  the  child  is  ini])ortant  enough  to  recpiire  and  to 
demand  a  department  of  its  own  in  college,  d O  make  pai- 
dology  of  some  practical  worth  1  have  tried,  in  the  following 
manner,  to  outline  it,  .so  that  its  work  may  he  better 
understood. 

riie  general  divisions  of  paidology  are  ( i )  'The  child  in  his¬ 
tory  and  (2)  The  child  at  pre.sent. 

The  child  in  history  is  a  study  of  the  consideration  of  the 
child  in  the  pa.st,  and  can  afford  means  for  comparisons  and 
contrasts  both  among  the  old  nations  themselves  and  also 
with  the  ])re.sent.  From  this  work  the  present  can  he  en¬ 
lightened  on  many  points  that  will  he  of  great  aid,  no  doubt, 
in  the  care  and  training  of  the  child.  This  study  will  include 
education,  rearing,  training,  relation  of  child  to  the  parent, 
to  the  state,  to  society  and  to  religion,  dress,  food,  etc.  d'his 
work  will  he  upon  the  child  in  the  old  civilizations  of  Africa, 
of  Asia,  of  Europe,  and  of  America.  This  will  study  the  child 
in  the  mediteval  times  of  Europe  and  the  earlier  centuries 
of  the  modern  times,  and  he  brought  down  to  the  modern 
times.  In  America  the  study  of  the  child  among  the  early 
.settlers  will  form  an  interesting  feature.  'I'he  works  of  his- 
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tory  must  he  thoroughly  searched  to  gather  up  material  for 
this  division. 

Lnder  Ihc  child  at  present  will  come  matters  that  are  of 
interest  and  profit  which  may  be  found  among  the  various 
peoples  at  present  in  their  relations  to  the  child.  The  di¬ 
visions  under  this  head  are  (i)  The  child  among  uncivilized 
and  semi-civilized  peoples  and  (2)  The  child  among  civilized 
peoples. 

7  he  child  among  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  peoples  is  a 
very  large  field  and  one  in  which  the  material  has  been  but  lit¬ 
tle  brought  together.  Travelers  an<l  students  of  the.se  peoples 
have  given  very  much  in  their  writings  that  will  afford  excel¬ 
lent  matter  for  the  building  up  of  this  part  of  paidology’s  work. 
At  present  I  shall  not  attempt  to  outline  this  division,  but 
give  only  a  few  of  the  topics  which  are  found  here,  as,  games, 
songs,  sports,  playthings,  language,  care  and  protection  of 
children,  training,  carrying  of  child  by  parent,  the  cradle, 
dress  of  child;  relation  of  child  to  father,  to  mother,  to  other 
members  of  the  family;  affection  of  parent  for  child;  infanti¬ 
cide;  birth  and  death  and  reaching  maturity  of  the  child;  so¬ 
cieties  for  children,  myths,  sex  of  child,  etc. 

The  child  among  civilized  peoples  is  a  heading  under  which 
mo.st  assuredly  will  be  found  those  things  pertaining  to  the 
child  which  are  of  the  most  practical  and  most  vital  interest. 
Hence  this  part  of  paidology  needs  to  be  very  carefully  and 
closely  outlinefl  and  studied.  The  divisions  here  are  fi)  The 
abnormal  child  and  (2)  d'he  normal  child. 

P.y  the  term  abnormal  is  meant  to  include  all  classes  of  chil- 
<lren  that  are  out.side  the  ordinary  family  of  children.  This 
word  is  not  used  in  the  usually  strong  sense  as  meaning  some¬ 
thing  extraordinary,  but  as  a  simple  term  used  for  purpose  of 
classification.  Under  the  heading  of  The  abnormal  child  are 
placed  (i)  defectives,  (2)  delinquents,  (3)  dependents.  (4) 
wildings,  (5)  exceptionals. 

In  the  defectives  are  found  the  blind,  deaf-dumb,  deaf- 
dumb-blind,  insane,  and  feeble-minded  (idiots  and  imbeciles 
and  foolish).  This  is  a  vast  field  in  the  study  of  the  child, 
and  one  in  which  very  patient  and  careful  work  has  been 
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done.  To  the  paidoloj^ist  this  will  he  ever  a  great  source 
from  which  to  draw. 

In  delinquents  are  classed  the  criminal  children  and  tluKse 
placed  in  situations  to  become  criminals.  Just  at  present 
this  is  a  field  of  great  promise  in  which  to  work,  as  so  much 
interest  is  being  taken  in  this  direction.  The  remarkable 
changes  that  are  going  on  in  the  treatment  of  criminal  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  means  being  taken  to  save  those  likely  to  be¬ 
come  so,  open  up  to  paidology  a  phase  of  child-life  that  is 
full  of  interest  and  discovery. 

In  dependents  are  placed  orphans,  foundlings,  neglected 
children,  and  all  that  need  the  careful  attention  of  so¬ 
ciety,  state,  and  church.  Under  this  head  can  come  child- 
labor,  because  in  this  are  found  those  children  which  need  the 
strong  arms  of  law  and  love  to  help  them.  The  workers  in 
this  department  are  gathering  material  of  great  importance 
to  humanity,  and  herein  will  the  student  of  ])aidology  find 
much  for  his  consideration. 

In  wildings  are  included  those  children  who  have  been  lost 
or  abandoned  by  parents,  or  in  some  other  way  isolated  from 
mankind  and  have  grown  up  among  animals  or  wholly  alone. 
The  study  of  such  may  open  up  some  new  lines  in  cluld- 
philosophy. 

In  exceptionals  are  ])ut  all  children  outside  the  normal  class 
and  not  included  in  the  foregoing  classes  of  the  abnormal. 
This  takes  in  the  dull,  the  stupid,  the  neurotic,  the  choreic, 
the  rachitic,  the  an.'emic,  and  the  like.  This  will  deal  with 
those  children  met  in  society  and  school  that  are  just  over  the 
borderland  from  the  ordinary  child. 

In  a  general  way  The  nornud  child  may  be  outlined  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (i)  a.  The  body,  h.  Tbe  mind;  (2)  child-activity;  (3) 
paidometry;  (4)  observation:  (5)  laboratory:  (6)  general 
matters. 

In  order  that  the  higher  side  of  child-nature — the  mind 
mav  be  correctly  studied,  must  that  part  in  which  the  mind 
has  its  dwelling — the  body — be  well  understood.  It  is  quite 
im])ortant  that  the  student  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
formation,  growth,  and  development  of  the  body.  The 
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child  s  body  lives  in  two  (|iiite  distinct  worlds,  hence  The 
body  of  the  chdd  divides  into  the  two  topics  (i)  Before  birth 
and  (2)  After  birth. 

In  order  better  to  understand  the  body  of  the  child  as 
found  after  birth  it  is  well  to  study  it  in  its  conditions  before 
birth,  and  with  such  a  continuous  study  is  then  a  view  j^iven 
of  the  body  which  will  be  of  great  aid  in  the  study  of  the 
mind.  Considerable  and  very  careful  studies  have  been  made 
upon  this  period — 'The  body  before  birth — and  when  well  gath¬ 
ered  np.  will  surely  be  of  very  great  help  to  the  paidologist. 

1  here  are  many  interesting  matters  to  be  discussed  here, 
among  which  are,  the  differentiation  of  sex,  the  intluence 
upon  the  child  by  the  mother's  surroundings  during  gesta¬ 
tion,  causes  for  the  production  t)f  deformed  children  and  of 
monsters,  influence  of  heredity  u])on  the  form  of  the  body, 
and  the  like.  I  he  study  of  the  hygiene  of  this  period  is  one 
that  needs  to  be  carefully  made  by  every  student  in  college, 
and  an  acfiuaintance  with  which  must  ever  be  the  duty  of  one 
who  engages  in  instruction  about  the  child.  'I'here  is  so 
much  of  interest  and  of  value  in  this  period  that  to  the  pai¬ 
dologist  it  must  be  made  an  especial  ])art  of  his  studies. 

The  study  of  the  child’s  body  begun  before  birth  must 
be  continued  after  birth,  with  such  changes  as  necessarily 
come  ii’.  when  its  entire  surroundings  are  so  siuldenly 
changed  as  at  birth.  The  divisions  of  The  body  alter  birth 
are  (1 )  anatomy.  (2)  jihvsiology,  and  (3)  hygiene. 

d  he  studv  of  the  body  before  birth  will  give  the  form  and 
structure  with  which  to  begin  such  study  after  birth — an- 
atoinx.  Tho.se  ])arts  of  the  body  which  are  yet  incomplete  at 
birth  must  be  followed  up  to  completion.  1  he  different 
parts  of  the  child’s  body  should  be  known,  and  also  their 
location  and  relation  to  one  another,  d'he  minute  study  of 
the  ])arts  of  the  body  will  form  interesting  and  instructive 
work  here.  The  changes  in  the  body  that  take  i)lace  at  pu¬ 
bescence  are  very  important  and  necessary  to  be  studied  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  comparative  study  of  the  young  child  s  body 
with  that  f)f  the  adult  ])er5on.  and  also  with  older  chiUlren 
and  the  voung  of  animals,  will  give  results  of  much  value  to 
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paidolojjy.  I'lie  deformities  of  the  body,  although  in  some 
degree  coming  under  the  abnormal  child,  must  be  studied 
under  this  section;  such  as,  spinal  curvature,  pigeon-breast, 
club-foot,  bow-legs.  etc. 

•After  the  structure,  position,  and  relation  of  the  parts  of 
the  child’s  body  are  known,  then  should  come  the  study  of 
the  use  of  these  parts — piysiology.  'I'he  anatomy  having 
given  the  form  and  location  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  so  can 
their  adaptability  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  work  they 
must  perform.  'I'he  bones,  the  muscles,  the  heart,  and  other 
organs  should  be  carefully  studied  so  as  to  learn  how  they  do 
their  work,  the  reciuirements  that  are  needed  in  order  that 
they  may  do  this  work  in  a  proi)er  manner,  and  other  matters 
pertaining  thereto.  'I'he  relation  between  the  brain  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  the  manner  in  which  neural  com¬ 
munication  is  made,  and  what  conduces  to  the  best  communi¬ 
cation  are  matters  of  great  importance.  I'he  way  in  which 
food  is  converted  into  tissues  of  the  body  and  is  torn  down 
again,  and  how  this  can  best  be  done  must  be  known.  'Fhe 
strength  of  the  working  ])arts  of  the  child’s  body  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  must  be  investigated  in  order  that  the.se  parts 
be  not  overworked,  and  also  that  necessary  activity  may  be 
allowed  them  in  which  pro])erly  to  expand.  'Fhe  capacity  of 
the  various  organs,  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  stomach, 
must  be  known  to  the  student  of  paidology.  'Fhe  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  the  capacities  and  abilities  of  the  adidt  with  that 
of  the  child,  and  of  the  child  at  different  stages  of  its  growth, 
will  be  of  great  value. 

When  a  knowledge  has  been  gained  of  the  location,  struc¬ 
ture,  and  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  hotly,  and  next  the  use 
and  capacitv  and  the  manner  of  the  working  of  these  parts, 
then  follows  the  study  of  the  care  of  the  body  and  the  look¬ 
ing  out  for  such  conditions  as  will  best  afford  cultivation  and 
growth  and  will  keej)  all  in  a  healthy  tone — Hygiene.  I  his 
includes:  Fhe  watchfulness  of  the  mother  during  gestation; 
the  proper  care  and  attention  to  the  child  at  birth;  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  child’s  sleeping  room,  the  air  of  this  room,  kind 
and  amount  of  cf)ver.  the  child’s  sleeping  place,  and  the 
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proper  cleansing  of  the  room;  quality,  quantity,  preparation, 
and  manner  of  eating  the  food;  same  with  drink;  kind  and 
amount  of  clothing  for  the  different  ages  and  seasons,  and 
suitability  to  the  permitting  of  the  movements  of  the  body; 
amount  of  work  and  of  i)lay  necessary  for  the  proper  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  body;  cleanliness  and  care  of  the  body;  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  and  a  guarding  against  the  evil  habits  of  the  various 
ages  of  the  child;  an  understanding  about  the  common  dis¬ 
eases  of  children;  manner  and  j)eriod  of  incubation  of  infec¬ 
tious  diseases,  their  length  of  duration,  and  proper  isolation 
of  children  so  affected;  care  of  the  child  in  sickness;  and  very, 
very  many  other  matters  which  are  necessary  to  the  keeping 
of  the  body  in  ])roper  condition  for  the  activity  of  mind. 

All  the  study  of  the  ])revious  i)arts  of  this  outliuc,  and  all 
that  may  follow,  must  be  thought  of  as  a  preparation  and  an 
aid  to  the  study  of  the  child’s  mind.  The  mind  of  the  normal 
child,  as  found  under  our  present  civilization,  is  the  one  thing 
above  all  others  that  should  be  investigated.  The  better  and 
more  fully  understood  is  the  mind  action  of  the  child  the 
more  safely  will  civilization  build.  That  we  know  very  lit¬ 
tle  about  child-mind,  but  that  there  is  a  great  awakening,  is 
common  knowledge.  The  general  headings  of  The  mind  of 
the  child  may  be  ( i )  psychology,  (2)  ethics,  and  (3)  religion. 

Under  no  part  of  paidology's  work  has  there  been  .so  much 
work  done  as  in  that  of  ])sychology,  hence  here  is  opened  up 
to  the  paidologist  a  vast  amount  of  most  excellent  material, 
which  makes  it  very  necessary  that  much  time  and  considera- 
ion  must  be  devoted  to  the  results  already  obtained.  This 
work  has  gone  over  so  much  and  is  of  so  great  worth  that 
it  needs  to  be  carefully  arranged,  which  will  require  much 
patience  and  effort.  For  the  present  I  must  content  myself 
with  a  very  light  survey.  The  divisions  of  f^sychology  are  (i) 
'I'he  senses,  (2)  The  intellect,  (3)  The  emotions,  (4)  The  will. 

The  child  lives  .so  much  through  his  senses  that  herein  are 
found  many  opportunities  for  investigation.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  work  done  in  this  field,  but  there  remains  a 
much  greater  amount  to  be  done.  The  sense  of  sight  in  the 
child  has  been  studied  from  birth  to  manhood,  and  results 
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of  the  greatest  consequence  have  been  obtained.  The  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  child  has  been  studied  from  birth  through  the  vari¬ 
ous  ages  of  the  child.  In  the  young  child  touch  has  been  in¬ 
vestigated  more  than  in  the  older  child,  and  herein  lies  a  great 
field  open  to  the  investigator.  Taste  has  received  some  at¬ 
tention,  but  not  such  as  is  required.  There  seems  but  little 
to  have  been  done  upon  the  sense  of  smell  in  the  child.  In 
both  the  fields  of  taste  and  smell  there  has  been  more  study 
made  upon  the  abnormal  child  than  upon  the  normal  child, 
and  the  results  so  obtained  show  that  these  two  senses  will 
give  promising  results  when  carefully  studied.  The  tem¬ 
perature,  organic  and  muscular  sensations  have  not  received 
so  great  attention  in  the  study  of  the  child  as  will  need  to  be 
put  upon  them. 

There  are  very  grave  doubts  being  expressed  now  by  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  child  in  regard  to  the  old  way  of  applying  the 
studies  of  the  adult  to  that  of  the  child.  As  one  dives  down 
into  child-nature  he  is  compelled  to  recognize  that  the  child 
is  not  a  dwarfed  adult,  as  he  has  been  loo  mucb  considered, 
although  it  may  b.e  true  that  the  adult  is  a  grown-up  child. 
Thus  the  action  of  the  child’s  intellect  must  be  looked  at 
wholly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child  and  not  from  an  adult 
standpoint.  It  does  seem  as  if  in  this  study  of  child  intellect 
that  we  must  lay  aside  all  ideas  gained  in  philosophy  and  psy¬ 
chology  from  the  study  of  the  adult  till  we  can  come  back  to 
them  from  the  study  of  the  child.  As  has  been  said 
by  one,  we  must  not  go  from  adult-psychology  down 
to  child-psychology,  but  from  child-psychology  advance 
to  adult-psychology.  There  are  many  questions  to  be 
investigated  here,  .some  of  which  are  the  following: 
When  does  the  child  first  become  a  conscious  being? 
How  does  the  mind  display  itself  through  the  different 
periods  of  the  child?  Is  it  true  that  the  child,  in  his  intellec¬ 
tual  development,  shows  the  intellectual  stages  of  the  race? 
Is  there  a  period  in  the  child’s  growth  where  imitation  or 
curiosity  or  imagination,  or  any  one  act  or  group  of  acts  of 
mind,  hold  supremacy?  Is  the  child  just  as  capable  of  judg¬ 
ing  and  reasoning  upon  his  own  welfare  as  is  the  adult  upon 
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his  own,  or  at  what  ag^e  does  the  child  acquire  this  power? 
There  must  lie  carefully  studied  iu  the  child  the  different  acts 
of  mind,  as.  judgiueut,  reason,  imitation,  interpretation,  im¬ 
agination.  memory,  self-feeling,  discovery,  curiosity,  etc. 

The  child  expresses  his  emotions  so  plainly,  in  so  natural  a 
manner,  that  to  the  investigator  of  child-mind  are  thus  laid 
open  almost  the  pure  acts  of  mind.  The  young  child  in  no 
way  conceals  his  emotional  nature,  hut  displays  it  just  like  a 
young  animal.  1  he  emotions  of  the  child  have  been  some¬ 
what  studied,  and  good  results  have  been  obtained.  Enough 
has  been  done  to  show  that  this  form  of  child-nature  will  re¬ 
pay  study  u])on  it  and  that  we  must  well  accpiaint  ourselves 
with  the  phenomena  here,  in  order  to  become  familiar  with 
the  child-mind.  Each  ])hase  of  emotion — as.  grief,  love,  jeal¬ 
ousy,  bashfulness,  anger,  .'esthetic  feelings,  and  the  many 
others — must  be  closely  studied,  for  such  will  give  great  aid 
in  the  view  of  the  child. 

The  will  of  the  child  above  all  needs  careful  study.  The 
manner  in  which  he  forms  his  choosing,  and  the  way  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  choice,  can  only  be  learned  by  closely  observing 
the  child  himself.  Among  his  ways  of  indicating  will  is  the 
expre.ssion  of  countenance,  which  pretty  well  shows  if  the 
child  has  acce])ted  or  rejected  the  commands  and  advice  of 
others.  In  his  l)odily  movements  can  the  will  be  well 
studied,  for  the  child,  from  earliest  life,  even  through  youth, 
plainly  gives  expression  to  his  volitions  through  his  body. 
.\gain.  the  child’s  will  m.ay  be  noted  in  the  bearing  of  one 
child  toward  another.  .Also,  the  child's  langu.'ige  gives  won¬ 
derful  means  for  the  .study  of  his  will,  for  the  child  is  not  at 
all  sparing  in  his  language  to  exjiress  his  choices  and  prefer¬ 
ences.  The  (piestions  of  the  origin  of  will,  growth  of  will, 
and  others,  can  only  be  answered  by  the  child  himself,  if  ever 
they  are  to  be  answered. 

There  has  been  so  much  written  about  the  morals  of  the 
child  that  is  based  upon  no  observation  of  child-nature  at  all. 
or  upon  a  very  hasty  look,  that  one  at  first  sight  is  almost 
persuaded  to  throw  aside  all  the  writings  upon  the  ethical 
side  of  the  child  and  begin  alone  upon  child  observation. 
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Although  much  of  this  writing  is  sentimental  and  worthless, 
and  based  upon  stunted  ideas,  yet  there  is,  here  and  there, 
some  work  that  is  of  great  value.  In  this  line  of  work  the 
paidologist  must  carefully  sift  and  resift  this  material,  but 
much  more  should  he  investigate  the  child.  There  are 
many  questions  in  child-ethics  that  must  be  answered  before 
we  can  rightly  understand  the  child.  Some  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  may  be  impossible  to  answer,  l)ut  none  of  them  can  be 
approached  at  all  except  first  by  careful  study  of  the  child. 
Among  such  (|uestions  may  be  these:  Does  the  child  at  any 
time  show  that  he  has  ethical  ideas  which  have  not  been  di¬ 
rectly  implanted  in  him  by  parents  or  others?  What  is  right 
and  wrong  to  a  child?  Under  what  conditions  does  the  child 
yield  true  obedience?  Is  the  child  by  nature  moral  or  im¬ 
moral?  Is  the  child  naturally  a  selfish  being?  .And  many 
others  of  e{|ual  importance. 

It  has  remained  for  this  awakening  to  the  need  of  the  care¬ 
ful  study  of  child-life  to  show  how  little  we  know  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  perception  of  the  child.  The  very  few  studies  that  have 
been  made  in  this  direction  have  revealed  to  us  almost  a  new 
world.  The  iiKpuries  concerning  the  child’s  religious  nature 
demand  the  most  careful  attention,  for  upon  such  inquiries 
depends  very  much  the  future  good  of  the  child  and  of  the 
race.  This  work  must  be  done  in  the  calmest,  most  scientific 
manner,  for  by  no  means  must  there  be  theories  to  sustain  or 
biases  to  support.  The  (piestion  of  religion  seems  to  have 
so  different  a  bearing  from  any  other  question  that  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  such  in  the  child  must  be  very,  very  carefully 
approached.  In  this  particular  field  should  the  investigator 
especially  keep  before  him  that  he  must  look  at  this  only  from 
its  scientific  bearings  and  not  from  any  other,  leaving  his  re¬ 
sults  to  be  applied  directly  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
make  such  application.  Just  the  bare  facts  with  bare  re¬ 
sults  should  be  given.  A  few  of  the  many  questions  are: 
Does  the  young  child  show  that  he  has  a  religious  nature? 
How  does  the  child  receive  religious  instruction  and  give  it 
off  again?  Does  the  child  make  his  early  conceptions  of 
religious  beings  and  places  wholly  of  earthly  material?  If 
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so,  at  what  period  does  lie  begin  to  show  his  power  to  con¬ 
sider  such  as  spiritual?  Does  the  child  naturally  reach  a 
period  of  doubt,  or  is  this  doubt  brought  forth  by  the  learning 
that  early  teachings  are  false?  Is  there  truly  a  “  storm  and 
stress  ”  period  wherein  the  child’s  whole  being  is  torn  asun¬ 
der  by  fears  and  doubts  and  troubles?  What  are  the  begin¬ 
ning  symptoms  of  such?  how  exhibited?  How  does  he  over¬ 
come  it?  its  time  or  origination?  and  duration? 

The  topics  which  are  considered  under  Child-activity  could 
well  have  been  placed  with  the  other  headings,  but  this  side 
of  child-nature  is  of  so  great  importance  and  shows  so  well 
the  free  action  of  mind  and  body  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
necessity  for  making  a  separate  heading,  so  as  to  call  special 
attention  to  it.  In  no  way  can  the  child  be  better  learned 
about  than  by  a  proper  study  of  those  things  which  he  does 
wholly  free  from  adult  inlluences  and  restraints,  observing  the 
manner  of  his  doing  these  and  the  results  upon  himself  from 
such,  .'\mong  the  different  things  that  may  be  placed  under 
this  heading  I  select  the  following,  which  will  illustrate  what 
I  mean  by  this  section:  (i)  plays,  games,  songs;  (2)  language; 
(3)  collectif)ns:  (4)  manufactures;  (5)  organizations. 

There  has  been  considerable  work  done  in  the  gathering 
up  of  the  plays,  games,  and  .songs  of  cliildren,  with  which  the 
paidologist  must  acquaint  himself.  There  is  a  great  secret 
of  child-nature  to  learn  of  from  these;  for  herein  is  the  child’s 
greatest  pleasure.  Also  can  be  studied  the  manner  in  which 
children  control  themselves  when  from  under  the  influence 
of  adults.  The  social  side  of  the  child  is  well  displayed  here, 
d'here  are  many  things  to  be  gained  in  a  study  of  these  spon¬ 
taneous  doings  of  children. 

There  are  at  least  three  distinct  phases  of  child-language. 
'I'he  first  is  the  mother-tongue,  with  which  the  child  ac¬ 
quaints  himself.  There  has  been  quite  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
cellent  study  upon  this,  which  affords  a  good  basis  for  the 
paidologist  to  work  upon.  Every  child  passes  through  this 
period,  so  that  ever  will  an  abundance  of  opportunities  be 
offered  for  studying  this.  The  second  phase  of  child-lan¬ 
guage  is  that  which  occurs  in  the  early  years,  about  the  time 
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of  the  learning  of  the  motlier-tongue.  It  is  language  that  is 
produced  by  children  who,  in  their  struggles  to  learu  to  speak, 
— perhaps  not  being  al)Ie  to  master  the  difficulties  of  the 
mother-tongue, — have  made  a  language  of  their  own  from 
the  expressions  which  may  be  easiest  to  them.  This  is  not 
the  language  of  defective  children,  for  the  mother-tongue  is 
learned  and  used  by  these  children  in  after-life,  and  the  made- 
up  language  disappears.  As  far  as  1  can  learn  there  is  very 
little  upon  this  phase  of  child-language,  but  sufficient  studies 
have  been  made  to  show  its  importance.  This  second  form 
of  speech  is.  perhaps,  involuntarily  and  unconsciously 
formed,  whereas  the  third  pha.se  of  the  language  is  wholly 
voluntarily  done.  This  is  the  formation  and  use  of  secret- 
languages,  which  rarely  occur  before  the  eighth  year,  and 
usually  disappear  after  the  fifteenth  year.  This  has  received 
but  very  little  attention,  but  promises  good  results  when  care¬ 
fully  studied.  There  is  also  the  sign-language  of  children, 
and  under  this  heading  may  be  studied  the  cries  of  children, 
as  they  are  a  kind  of  language. 

The  things  which  the  child  gathers  about  him  well  illus¬ 
trate  the  directions  in  which  the  child-mind  is  turned.  I  do 
not  mean,  in  this,  simply  the  curious  things  which  he  gathers 
up,  but,  as  well,  the  common  things  with  which  he  surrounds 
himself.  It  will  be  a  very  happy  study  to  make  note  of  the 
collections  that  the  child  makes  at  the  different  stages  of  his 
life.  A  boy’s  pocket  may  have  something  of  scientific  value 
in  it. 

I  fully  believe  that  the  things  which  a  child  makes,  the 
manner  of  his  workings  while  making  them,  the  thought  and 
attention  he  gives  to  them,  more  nearly  than  in  any  other 
one  way  show  the  individuality  and  inclination  of  the  child. 
It  apjiears  to  me  that,  could  we  devote  special  attention  to 
watching  a  child  as  he  works  all  alone,  and  then  stiuly  the 
things  he  makes,  no  better  insight  could  be  given  us  of 
the  nature  of  that  child.  This  is  a  field  that  mu.st  be  worked 
if  we  wish  to  learn  of  the  true  nature  of  individual  children. 
Another  side  to  this  is  that  the  .study  of  these  manufactures 
may  lead  to  some  useful  inventions,  for.  alre.ady  have  chil- 
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(Iren  f^ivcn  to  the  world  some  of  its  most  useful  inventions — 
at  least  it  will  rei>ay  to  encourag'e  such  in  children.  Also 
the  unfolding^  of  the  iiuentive  faculty  in  the  child  may  v'ery 
well  illustrate  its  develoj)ment  in  the  race,  so  that  here  comes 
in  a  very  interesting  reason  for  studying  the.se  manufactures. 

What  a  great  work  there  is  lying  o])en  to  the  student  of 
the  child  in  the  almost  neglected  side  of  child-activity  as  dis¬ 
played  in  his  organizations.  How  many  things  there  are 
awaiting  the  investigator  in  this  direction!  One  can  hardly 
realize  that  all  forms  of  government  may  he  repre.sented  in 
these  organizations  of  the  child.  1  am  sure  that  when  this 
feature  of  child-life  is  well  studied. — beginning  with  the  very 
simplest  organizations  of  young  children  and  running 
through  to  nianhoo<l,  including  those  for  play,  for  study,  and 
for  work,  going  into  those  in  school  and  church  and  college 
and  society — that  many  ideas  will  he  given  which  will  aid 
adult  organizations  in  their  workings, — even  our  govern¬ 
ments  may  he  modified  hy  such  studies. 

Under  paidoiiictry  can  he  ])laced  those  general  ob¬ 
servations  and  considerations  of  the  body  of  the  child 
which  have  so  great  an  inlluence  upon  the  mind,  'fhis 
considers  the  .state  of  the  general  health  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  child,  which  can  he  made  to  a  great 
extent  hy  a  study  of  the  features,  of  skin,  of  muscles — 
of  the  body  in  general,  d'his  will  take  up  the  height  and 
weight  of  children  at  the  different  ages  and  of  the  two  .sexes, 
and  the  relation  of  height  and  weight,  (ieneral  muscular  de¬ 
velopment  and  .strength  and  endurance  form  a  topic.  Meas¬ 
urements  of  the  head  and  face  and  different  ])arts  of  the  body 
will  make  an  important  feature.  Breathing  capacity,  with 
girth  of  che.st  at  forced  inspiration  and  ex])iration.  and  at 
usual  breathing,  must  he  con.sidered.  Color  of  the  hair,  of 
the  eyes,  and  of  the  skin  fall  under  this.  The  state  of  vision 
(keenness,  color-blindness),  hearing,  touch,  taste,  smell,  gen¬ 
eral  sensibility,  and  sensibility  to  pain,  in  their  general  e.x- 
pressions,  will  form  an  interesting  cha])ter.  There  are  other 
important  topics  that  may  be  placed  in  this  section.  Quite 
a  good  deal  of  work  upon  children  has  been  done  along  these 
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lines,  which  will  afford  material  for  much  study,  and  show 
what  is  needed  to  he  carried  on  in  future  investijjatious. 

Just  at  present  the  greatest  work  ui)on  the  study  of  the 
child  is  along  the  line  of  observation.  Some  most  worthy 
work  has  been  done  here,  and  there  is  great  promise  of  more. 
As  much  of  this  work  can  he  done  hy  j)arents  and  others,  who 
need  not  at  all  he  scientists,  it  remains  to  the  i)aidologist  to 
take  note  of  this  and  to  study  how  to  direct  the  work  proj)- 
erly.  He  needs  to  actpiaint  himself  well  with  the  work  that 
has  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  and  thus  learn  of  the  best 
methods  to  pursue.  In  this  there  are  two  general  lines  to 
follow,  the  one  being  upon  the  individual  child  and  the  other 
upon  children  in  general.  I’oth  have  been  very  succe.ssfully 
pursued. 

The  observation  upon  the  individual  ehild  may  be  a  study  of 
the  child  in  a  general  way,  or  a  study  of  .some  special  line. 

The  study  of  the  child  in  a  general  way  consists  in  the  noting 
down  of  facts  in  the  life  of  the  child,  as  they  may  occur,  with¬ 
out  giving  special  attention  to  one  thing  more  than  to  an¬ 
other.  The.se  observations  may  be  ma<le  daily  or  weekly,  or 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  ob.server  may  choose.  The  obser¬ 
vation  upon  the  child  in  a  special  way  consists  in  the  taking 
of  .some  special  feature  and  making  notes  only  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  In  this  way  whatever  .study  may  be  made  of  the  child 
is  only  for  the  purpo.se  of  thoroughly  getting  at  this  one  thing 
in  view;  so,  only  such  things  are  considered  as  have  a  bearing 
here.  To  a  certain  e.xtent  these  two  methods — the  general 
and  the  special — may  be  combined.  Some  most  valuable 
.studies  on  individual  children  have  been  published  which 
are  very  helpful  in  this  work. 

Observation  upon  children  in  general  has  likewise  the  two 
lines  of  study — the  general  and  the  special.  The  general 
method  consists  in  the  observation  of  children  at  any  time 
and  under  whatever  conditions  one  may  find  them.  There 
are  many  good  things  to  be  obtained  from  such  study,  for 
this  best  gives  the  doings  of  children  in  their  freest  moments 
and  under  the  most  varied  conditions  and  surroundings,  and 
many  things  can  be  learned  only  at  such  times  and  can  never 
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he  gathered  in  any  otlicr  way.  I'he  special  work  here  con¬ 
sists  in  making  a  study  along  some  particular  line,  as  that  of 
fear  or  imagination  or  anger  or  the  like.  This  may  he  done 
hy  always  noting  the  one  thing  under  consideration  when 
met  with  in  children,  or  hy  jmtting  ciuestions  to  children  and 
studying  the  replies  so  obtained,  or  by  noting  the  work  which 
the  child  does  while  under  the  inlluence  of  the  mental  act 
being  studied,  or  hy  noting  the  language  of  the  child,  and  in 
many  other  ways.  'I'liis  work  may  he  done  hy  the  paidolo- 
gist  himself,  or  through  syllabi  he  may  direct  others  in  the 
observations,  which  he  can  sum  up.  Under  this  heading  can 
he  placed  the  observation  of  one’s  childhood  as  revealed  in 
memory. 

'I'here  are  set  many  things  to  he  considered  in  this  study  of 
the  child  that  many  ways  must  he  devised  to  do  the  work. 
I  think  all  will  agree  with  me  that  no  better  or  safer  results 
can  he  obtained  than  hy  the  laboratory  method.  For  pure, 
scientific,  close,  calcidating  study  the  work  of  the  laboratory 
can  have  no  superior.  The  investigations  in  the  laboratory 
have  been  a  very  great  help  in  bringing  other  sciences  to  be¬ 
come  sciences,  so  this  must  be  a  great  aid  in  bringing  the 
science  of  the  child  to  become  a  science.  In  the  laboratory 
the  students  in  college  can  be  brought  to  learn  how  to  study 
the  child  as  in  no  other  way.  1  have  done  sufficient  work 
along  this  line  to  know  that  a  very  good  outline  of  laboratory 
work  can  be  arranged,  similar  .somewhat  to  such  an  outline 
as  is  used  in  physics  or  chemistry  or  ])sychol()gy.  in  a  city 
where  there  are  proper  facilities,  such  work  can  begin  at  birth 
and  run  through  the  different  ages  of  the  chiUl.  With  the 
very  young  child  this  work  can  be  arranged  for  as  for  clinics. 
With  the  older  children  the  work  can  be  carried  on  in  the  pai- 
dological  laboratory  of  the  college.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  state  that,  above  all  things,  must  the  work  be  so  done  as 
to  be  neither  unpleasant  nor  injurious  to  the  child.  In  such 
work  there  are  two  lines,  as  in  other  laboratory  work.  One 
is  the  general  or  elementary,  or,  one  might  almost  say  qmm- 
titativc,  and  the  other  is  the  special  or  advanced,  or 
qualitative. 
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Just  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  students  in  college  to  have  a 
preliminary  course  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  also  in  the 
laboratory  of  other  sciences,  before  they  can  advance  to  the 
higher  and  more  dihicult  work,  so  must  they  have  a  prelim¬ 
inary  course  in  the  paidological  laboratory  before  they  should 
begin  work  in  the  higher  lines  of  paidology  or  to  make  inves¬ 
tigations  for  themselves.  This  general  cour.se  must  be  so 
arranged  as  to  give  to  the  students  a  general  insight  into 
child-nature.  It  must  begin  with  the  child  at  birth  or  at  the 
earliest  period  that  can  be  arranged  for,  and  carried  on  up  to 
manhood.  From  the  study  that  I  liave  been  able  to  make 
along  this  line  I  have  prepared  a  list  of  over  200  numbers  in 
such  a  course,  beginning  at  birth  of  child  and  going  into  the 
older  years,  which,  I  think,  can  be  used  with  great  profit. 
Fiom  this  .study  I  am  convinced  that,  some  day,  there  will  be 
such  a  general  course  of  laboratory  work  in  jiaidology  as  will 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  other  .sciences. 

The  special  work  is  for  the  older  students.  Just  as  other 
sciences  have  advanced  work  in  the  laboratory,  so  must  pai¬ 
dology  prepare  for  it.  After  the  student  has  noted  the 
work  in  the  elementary  course,  and  has,  in  a  general  way. 
acquainted  himself  with  knowledge  of  the  child,  then  he  may 
be  prepared  to  take  up  some  special  line  of  investigation  for 
himself.  T  can  conceive  of  no  subject  that  can  furnish  more 
good  material  for  special  investigation  than  can  the  child. 
'I'hese  inve.stigations  are  of  so  much  interest  in  that  not  only 
are  they  in  and  of  themselves  full  of  scientific  worth,  but  also 
the  results  may  all  be  full  of  practical  value,  for,  when  once 
obtained,  there  is  always  the  subject  himself — the  child — at 
hand  to  be  benefited,  and,  in  benefiting  him,  all  are  bene¬ 
fited.  This  adaptability  of  the  results  of  paidological  labo¬ 
ratory  work  is,  in  many  ways,  very  striking.  The  paidologi¬ 
cal  laboratory  will  contribute  to  the  valuable  aid  to  humanity 
that  is  being  given  by  the  laboratories  of  the  other  sciences. 

After  running  through  the  outline  T  find  several  things 
about  children  that  are  important,  yet  do  not  seem  particu¬ 
larly  to  fit  into  any  of  the  headings,  hence  I  have  made  a 
general  heading  for  them.  These  are  matters  which  must 
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l)e  studied  in  order  to  liave  that  broad  g^eiieral  knowledge 
that  is  so  greatly  needed  in  a  science.  There  are  .several 
topics  which  may  l)e  placed  under  general  matters,  of  which  1 
mention  the.se  few  and  cannot  now  further  speak  of  them: 
(I)  The  child  in  literature.  (2)  myths  in  regard  to  children, 
(3)  mysterious  disappearance  of  children,  (4)  the  child  of 
genius,  (5)  laws  in  relation  to  children. 

.\s  will  be  .seen,  1  have  preferred  to  make  the  divisions  of 
paidology  lengthwise  rather  than  cro.sswi.se.  15y  this  1  mean 
that  1  wi.sh  to  begin  with  a  study  of  the  earliest  history  of 
the  child  and  lead  up  to  a  study  of  the  child  in  the  ])resent, 
going,  with  this,  into  civilized  and  uncivilized  peoples,  and, 
among  civilized  peoples,  into  both  the  normal  and  abnormal 
sides  of  childhood,  and  upon  the  normal  side  studying  the 
child  from  birth,  and  ev'en  before  birth,  through  infancy, 
through  childhood,  and  through  youth — thus  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  whole — rather  than  to  divide  his  study  into  the  divisions 
of  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  as  one  might  at  first  wish  to 
do.  d'here  are  several  reasons  why  this  manner  of  outlining 
is  jireferred;  the  most  im])ortant.  perhaps,  being  that  this 
lengthwise  division  of  the  subject  places  the  child  in  a  cen¬ 
ter  toward  which  all  lines  of  study  can  be  directed  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous,  systematic  whole,  which  might  not  be  the  case  if 
the  divisions  were  made  crosswise.  1  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that,  as  we  go  further  into  this  study,  an  outline 
combining  both  forms  will  be  arranged,  in  which  outline  the 
general  threads  will  run  lengthwise,  and  among  these  will  be 
found  places  where  crosswise  divisions  may  well  be  made. 

0SC.\K  ClIRIS.M.W 
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AMERICAN  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 

University,  or  graduate,  work  is  of  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  growth  in  American  institutions.  The  earliest  efforts 
to  organize  such  work,  making  it  the  crowning  superstruc¬ 
ture  of  collegiate  instruction,  were  made  by  the  leading  New 
England  colleges  some  thirty  years  ago.  I>ut  the  founding 
of  Johns  Hopkins  Univ'ersity  in  Baltimore,  twenty-two  years 
ago,  largely  on  German  models,  gave  to  this  movement  its 
strongest  impulse.  Johns  Hopkins  began  its  career  in  1876, 
with  a  graduate  attendance  of  56  students.  Four  years 
later  it  counted,  first  of  all  American  institutions,  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  graduates.  The  next  institution  to  report  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  students  was  Boston  University,  eight  years  later.  Then 
followed,  successively,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Cornell,  Prince¬ 
ton,  Yale,  Chicago,  Leland  Stanford,  and  others.  The  first 
State  university  to  pass  the  100  line  was  the  Univer- 
•sity  of  Pennsylvania,  four  years  ago.  Next  came  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Minnesota.  California,  and,  last  year,  Nebraska. 
.Mtogether  there  are  at  present  in  the  United  States  about 
sixteen  universities  with  an  enrollment  ranging  from  100  to 
more  than  700  (Chicago)  students  in  more  or  less  w'ell- 
cxpiipped  graduate  departments.  But  we  are  witnessing  only 
the  beginnings.  .\  brief  comparison  between  .American 
graduate  schools  and  Cierman  universities  as  regards  at¬ 
tendance  and  efficiency,  will  aid  in  forming  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  relative  develo])ment  of  the  former  as  well  as  their 
needs. 

A  numerical  comparison  of  graduate  .students  in  America 
and  Germany  is,  at  best,  difficult  and  delusive,  because  of  the 
presence  in  the  educational  systems  of  the  two  countries  of 
conditions  which  cannot  be  exactly  measured  and  weighed. 
In  the  fir.st  place,  is  it  fair  in  such  a  comparison  to  assume  that 
only  .American  college  graduates  are  on  a  par  with  German 
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university  stuclcnt.s.''  Unquestionably  some  of  our  best  col¬ 
leges  reach  higher  standards  than  the  German  Gymnasium, 
overlapping  it  and  doing  in  part  real  university  work.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  great  many  collegiate  institutions  fall  more 
or  less  below  the  (jymnasium  in  point  of  efficiency;  some  of 
them  being  even  of  a  kind  that  would  he  proscribed  by  public 
opinion  in  (iermany.  Again,  should  the  comparison  include 
all  German  university  students  and  all  American  graduate 
students?  The  German  enrollment  comprises  students  of 
medicine,  law,  theology,  and  even  some  technical  branches, 
while  such  students  are  not  generally  counted  among  Ameri¬ 
can  graduates.  But  these  students  are  actually  all  (except 
in  technical  branches)  (gymnasium  graduates  in  Germany, 
while,  in  America,  a  college  diploma  is  required  only  in  two 
or  three  professional  schools,  whose  students  are  then  re¬ 
ported  as  graduates.  In  other  colleges,  graduates  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare,  save  in  a  few  of  the  stronger  institutions,  as, 
for  instance,  Yale,  where,  in  1896,  their  approximate  per¬ 
centage  was,  in  medicine,  18;  in  law,  30;  and,  in  theology, 
89.  Yet,  counting  them  all  would  increase  considerably 
the  reported  number  of  graduate  students  as  a  whole.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  method  of  reporting  graduate  attend¬ 
ance  in  America  is  yet,  in  some  institutions,  too  lax  to  make 
the  official  returns  always  reliable.  An  example  or  two  will 
])rove  this.  Some  years  ago,  a  university  in  the  central  di¬ 
vision  of  States  reported  nearly  200  resident  graduates.  The 
next  year  the  attendance  had  dwindled  down  to  3,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  non-residents  having  swelled  in  proportion.  Another 
institution  in  the  same  division  counted,  five  years  ago,  over 
too  resident  graduates,  and  two  years  later  only  one  resident, 
while  not  a  single  non-resident  remained  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  hundred. 

It  is  evident  how  precarious  must  be  any  attempt  to  strike 
a  balance  between  these  different  conditions.  Yet,  making 
allowance  for  discrepancies  that  cannot  be  exactly  measured, 
the  German  university  and  American  graduate  school  may, 
on  the  whole,  be  accepted  as  proper  units  for  comparison. 
.\nd  a  statement  of  the  attendance  at  each,  though  not  an 
absolute  comparison  of  equivalents,  is  relatively  correct 
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enough  to  be  instructive — especially  when  due  allowance  is 
made  for  professional  students  in  German  universities. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education 
there  were,  in  1894-95.  altogether  4273  resident  graduates 
enrolled  in  all  the  universities  and  colleges  for  men,  or  men 
and  women,  in  the  United  States.  The  enrollment  of  uni¬ 
versity  students  in  Prussia — a  country  not  quite  one-half  as 
populous  as  America — was  then  27,902;  that  of  Perlin  alone 
about  4800.  Deducting  students  of  law,  medicine,  and  the¬ 
ology,  the  number  in  Prussia  was  about  8000.  The  enroll¬ 
ment  of  graduates  at  Chicago  (then  numerically  our  strongest 
graduate  school)  was,  the  same  year,  593,  a  number  which, 
even  with  the  college  Seniors  added,  would  not  amount  to 
one-half  of  the  attendance  in  the  philosophical  faculty  at  P>er- 
lin.  And  yet  Prussia  has  not  the  largest  percentage  of  uni¬ 
versity  attendance  in  Europe.  Belgium  and  Scandinavia 
have  one  considerably  higher. 

Jiut  numbers  mark  only  a  part,  and  the  less  essential  part, 
of  the  development  of  graduate  schools.  Far  more 
important  is  the  growth  of  their  inner  strength.  The 
aims  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  schools,  though 
alike — with  a  difference  of  degree — in  various  points, 
yet  differ  in  at  least  one  es.sential.  Both,  besides  their 
special  aim  of  preparing  young  men  and  women  to 
go  out  into  life  stronger  in  intellect  and  character,  have 
the  high  trust  of  being  custodians  of  the  learning  ac¬ 
cumulated  by  past  generations,  and  of  transmitting,  undimin¬ 
ished,  this  rich  heirloom  to  future  generations — a  trust  with¬ 
out  the  faithful  discharge  of  which  humanity  would  lapse  into 
barbarism.  But  the  graduate  schools  have,  in  addition,  the 
not  less  important  duty  of  perfecting  and  increasing  this  heir¬ 
loom;  of  ever  widening  the  confines  of  intellectual  acquire¬ 
ments,  a  duty  without  the  performance  of  which  our 
civilization  would,  at  best,  become  stagnant.  But  this  duty 
of  investigation,  incumbent  alike  on  teachers— especially  on 
them — and  .students,  requires  for  its  ideal  accomplishment 
the  pre.sence  of  many  favoring  conditions,  among  them  these 
three:  First,  a  body  of  teachers  who  have  mastered  some  spe- 
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cial  line  of  research,  so  as  to  have  a  clear  comprehension  of  its 
problems  and  the  methods  by  which  to  pursue  their  solution; 
and.  moreover,  who  have  evidenced  fitness  to  grapple  in  ear¬ 
nest  with  these  problems.  Second,  amjile  leisure  for  such 
teachers  not  only  to  take  note  of  the  ever-extending  work  in 
their  f'leld,  but  above  all  to  devote  themselves  to  patient  and 
time  absorbing  investigation.  .\nd  third,  a  scholastic  spirit 
among  teachers  and  students.  Not,  indeed,  a  spirit  hostile 
to  that  higher  inspiration  which  is  the  life  of  all  knowledge, 
but  a  spirit  to  which  a  new  fact,  destined  to  be  minted  as  part 
of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  intellectual  world, — a  sober 
and  carefully  weighed  .scientific  exposition, —  is  of  more  value 
than  undige.sted  apjieals  to  emotion,  or  ostentatious  displays 
of  oratory,  rising,  with  the  noi.se  and  flash  of  a  rocket,  to  van¬ 
ish  in  smoke. 

I  low  far  are  these  conditions  realized  here  and  abroad?  In 
Germany  no  one  can.  as  a  rule,  aspire  to  any  university  po¬ 
sition  without  having  first  gained  the  highest  university 
degree  conferred  in  his  faculty,  though,  exceptionally,  men  of 
rare  merit  may  be  called  to  such  a  jio.sition  without  this.  Nor 
is  this  enough.  Generally  the  aspirant  must  have  evidenced 
his  gift  as  a  scientific  explorer  by  luiblishing,  be.sides  his  doc¬ 
tor's  thesis,  one  or  more  scholarly  investigations.  1  laving  at¬ 
tained  to  a  doccutur,  it  is  by  scientific  competition  alone  that 
he  can  ri.se  to  a  professorshij).  Neither  a  docent  nor  a  pro¬ 
fessor  is  an  in.structor,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term.  The 
docent  is  allowed,  but  not  recpiired,  to  teach  or  lecture.  The 
professor’s  duty  in  hhirope  is  to  lecture,  on  an  average,  from 
four  to  six  hours  a  week — in  some  instances  only  two  hours. 
In  I’russia,  indeed. — owing  to  the  fact  that  all  so-called  “  pri¬ 
vate  "  lectures  are  specially  paid  for  by  a  small  fee, — many 
profes.sors  are  induced  to  raise  this  standard  considerably. 
Though,  un(|uestionably,  these  ]>rivilege.s  lower  the  teaching 
proficiency  of  Phiropean  university  men.  yet  the  inten.se  .scien¬ 
tific  production  of  F.tirope.  its  acknowledged  a.scendancy  in 
the  field  of  inve.stigation,  is  a  proof  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
not  abused,  and  that  the  university  chairs  are  no  sinecures. 

With  these  conditions,  and  the  presence  of  a  large  body 
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of  well-trained  students,  the  scholastic  spirit  cannot  but 
thriv'e.  Yet,  counteracted  by  various  unfavorable  social  agen¬ 
cies,  its  powerful  inlluence  is  far  from  reaching  the  whole 
student  body;  and  the  ])ercentage  of  European  university  fre- 
(juenters,  to  whom  their  free  university  life  is  an  opportunity 
for  more  or  less  frivolous  idling  and  pleasure,  is  far  from  in¬ 
considerable. 

In  America,  all  these  conditions  have  shaped  themselves 
more  or  less  differently.  Indeed,  a  few  institutions,  gradu¬ 
ally  grown  from  the  rich  soil  of  ICastern  culture,  or  rapidly 
brought  to  rijicness  by  the  necessities  of  the  times,  come 
more  or  less  near  the  best  (ierman  universities  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  .scholastic  e(iuii)ment  of  the  teaching  body,  the  leisure 
and  opportunities  offered  for  scientific  re.search,  and  result¬ 
ing  .scientific  productivity.  lUit  when  we  consider  not 
exceptions,  but  the  whole  community  of  American  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  offering  .secondary  degrees  and  reporting 
graduate  students,  the  ca.se  is  very  different.  Presumably 
all  our  130  universities,  and  a  great  many  colleges  be¬ 
sides,  offer  higher  degrees.  In  fact,  over  150  such  institu¬ 
tions  reported  graduate  students  in  1893-94.  In  the  great 
majority  of  these  institutions,  the  highest  university  degree 
is  represented  among  the  teachers  only  by  exception,  when 
at  all.  In  the  others,  it  apjiears  with  increasing  frecpiency, 
according  to  their  standing;  but  only  in  one  is  it  held  by  jirac- 
tically  all  the  tcjichers.  Moreover,  secondary  degrees  of 
various  kinds,  where  they  do  occur,  arc  too  often  compli¬ 
mentary.  In  1 81)3-94,  not  less  than  about  800  honor  de¬ 
grees  were  granted  in  this  country,  the  State  of  Ohio 
standing  foremost,  and  the  State  of  Minnesota  last,  in  the 
exercise  of  this  undesirable  liberality.  It  would  indeed  be  in- 
e.xcusable  narrow-mindedness  to  deny  the  patent  fact  that 
many  a  holder  of  a  lower  degree,  or  no  degree  at  all,  may 
eclipse,  in  his  line,  many  a  proud  holder  of  the  highest  aca¬ 
demic  honors.  And  the  best  degree,  that  of  proficiency,  may 
well  continue  to  be  recognized.  Yet  we  do  not  work  and 
advance  by  rare  exceptions,  but  by  the  accumulated  force  of 
all.  And  it  is  no  secret  that,  except  in  our  foremost  uni- 
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versities,  other  considerations  than  scholarly  productivity 
have,  in  most  cases,  determined  the  appointment  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  teachers.  Finally,  most  of  our  American  graduate 
teachers,  save  in  a  few  favored  institutions,  besides  being 
often  responsible  for  more  than  one  subject,  are  too  busy 
also  with  an  exacting  undergraduate  instruction  to  find 
needed  leisure  and  energy  to  follow  ami  advance  their  sci¬ 
ence  to  the  extent  they  might  otherwise  do.  And  the  won¬ 
der  is  only  that  so  much  is  done  under  such  conditions. 

'I'here  is  a  .strong  tendency  in  the  entire  country  toward 
higher  standards.  lUit  the  best  standard  can  be  reached 
only  when  the  line  between  college  and  university  shall 
have  been  clearly  fixed  so  as  to  impair  the  functions  and 
dignity  of  neither;  when  the  privilege  of  establishing  degree- 
conferring  institutions  in  the  spirit  of  manufacturing  enter- 
pri.ses,  where  partiality  for  cheap  labor  is  prone  to  compro¬ 
mise  with  glaring  insufficiency,  shall  have  been  abolished,  and 
when  public  opinion  shall  recognize  that,  in  a  true  university, 
not  sectarian  but  .scientific  purpose  must  hold  the  scepter. 

I'he  time  may  not  be  distant  when  a  reasonable  number  of 
our  two  or  three  hundred  universities,  and  colleges  with  uni¬ 
versity  pretensions,  shall  have  attained,  by  the  power  of  their 
entire  ecjuipment,  such  a  dominant  position  that  weaker 
institutions  will  be  re.strained  by  enlightened  opinion  to  their 
proper  and  nowise  less  useful  sphere. 

Hut  if  American  universities  are  yet  in  an  early  stage  of 
evolution,  they  nevertheless  bear  the  stamp  of  noble  promise 
and  individuality,  d'he  intimate  union  of  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  is  a  source  of  strength,  intellectual  and  moral.  While 
the  German  student,  suddenly  released  from  discipline  and 
a  strait-laced  gymnasial  curriculum,  tending  to  check  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  intellectual  individuality,  enters  his  university 
like  a  new  world,  where  it  takes  time  and  effort  to  be  duly 
oriented,  the  American  student,  graduating  from  a  college 
largely  influenced  and  liberated  by  the  university  spirit,  and 
with  a  curriculum  sufficiently  plastic  to  allow  for  individual¬ 
ity  along  certain  congenial  lines,  simply  passes  over  into  a 
higher  division  of  his  old  school,  where,  without  delay  or  loss 
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of  balance,  he  continues  his  work  according  to  preferences 
apt  to  have  been  already  formed  and  developed.  More¬ 
over  the  sudden  change,  from  strict  surveillance  and  familiar 
surroundings  to  unbounded  freedom  among  new  associa¬ 
tions,  is  fraught  with  perils  which  the  American  system,  in 
a  large  measure,  removes.  The  American  graduate  student 
enjoys,  no  less  than  the  German,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
freedom ;  and  he  is,  on  the  whole,  better  prepared  by  his  pre¬ 
vious  training  to  use  it.  To  this  should  be  added  the  many 
excellent  results  of  our  system  of  opening  most  colleges  and 
universities  to  men  and  women  alike;  a  system  which,  though 
now  adopted  with  few  or  no  limitations  in  the  universities  of 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  and  Fin¬ 
land,  and,  with  greater  restriction,  for  the  universities  of  Eng¬ 
land,  has  nowhere  in  Europe  been  tried  in  the  higher  .schools 
preparing  for  the  university. 

Again,  the  American  university,  by  not  being  rigidly  di¬ 
vided,  like  the  (jlerman,  into  certain  stereotyped  faculties  of 
mediaeval  lineage,  will  pos.sess  a  high  degree  of  plasticity,  en¬ 
abling  it  to  adapt  itself  readily  to  tbe  varying  needs  of  an  ever- 
progressing  culture. 

And,  finally,  in  material  eciuipment  the  stronger  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions  are  fast  a|)proaching,  in  some  respects  ad¬ 
mittedly  outstripping,  the  greater  hiurojican  universities. 
.\nd  their  libraries  and  laboratories,  especially  the  former,  are 
more  effective  as  educational  aids,  by  being  better  and  far 
more  liberally  ada])ted  to  the  convenience  of  the  students 
than  the  European. 

'I'hus  the  .\merican  university,  already  a  strong  power 
making  for  intellectual  and  s])iritual  growth,  and  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  knowledge,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  en¬ 
lightened  people  to  pros])er,  may  well  look  forward  to  a 
future  rich  in  ])roniise.  .And  Euro]>c  can  nowise  afford  to 
neglect  an  earnest  and  attentive,  not  to  say  jealous,  .study  of 
the  significant  evolution  of  higher  education  in  the  New 
VX'orld. 

Hj.\lm.\r  Edgrf.n 

Univkrsitv  ok  Neiiraska, 

Lincoln,  Nek. 
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DISCUSSION 

ANOTHER  SOCIALIST  VIEW  OF  EDUCATION 

The  interesting  articles  by  Messrs.  Matchett  and  Sanial,  iir 
tlie  Jannarv  issue  of  the  Review,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  give 
quite  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  socialist  view  of  education  as  they 
should.  Under  socialism,  I  take  it,  the  following  conditions 
would  obtain: 

1.  Education  would  be  directed  to  developing  in  the  fullest 
manner  the  capacities  of  the  individual,  both  for  work  and 
restful  enjoyment.  At  the  present  time  it  is  necessarily  di¬ 
rected,  in  the  majority  of  ca.ses,  to  developing  those  faculties 
which  are  commercially  valuable;  and  even  in  the  matter  of 
producing  useful  (i.  e.,  useful  to  purchasers)  articles,  cheap¬ 
ness  and  speed,  rather  than  great  excellence,  are  usually 
sought.  Every  teacher  of  science  or  art  (in  the  broadest 
sense)  knows  how  few  students,  under  existing  conditions, 
can  afford  to  take  the  time  to  do  the  best  work  they  are  capa¬ 
ble  of.  All  of  this  would  be  avoided  under  socialism. 

2.  Education  would  not  be  confined  to  a  certain  period, 
but  would  be  continuous  throughout  life.  Every  individual 
would  have  leisure  to  e.xercise  his  intellectual  or  mechanical 
faculties,  and  seek  instruction — which  would  be  freely  offered 
— throughout  the  whole  of  his  life.  He  would  never  be  fin¬ 
ished.  This  is  exactly  what  is  done  at  the  present  day  by 
every  cultivated  person  who  has  the  opportunity,  but  whereas 
he  is  now  a  very  rare  exception,  under  socialism  this  manner 
of  life  would  be  normal. 

It  is  not  possible  to  dispute  that,  with  our  present  facilities 
for  production,  the  above  conditions  might  obtain  if  society 
were  organized  on  a  co-operative  basis. 

T.  D.  A.  Cockerell 


Mesili.a  Park, 

New  Mexico 
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The  study  of  children:  and  their  school  training— By  Francis  Warner, 

M.  D.  (Lond.),  F.  R.  C.  P.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  (Eng.).  Tables  and  illustrations. 

New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1897.  xvi,  264  p.  §1.00. 

Among  the  pressing  problems  in  modern  educational  prac¬ 
tice  none  perhaps  is  more  important  than  that  of  the  proper 
classification  and  training  of  school  children.  Under  the 
operations  of  a  compulsory-education  law  in  many  cities  and 
States  what  have  long  been  pressing  problems  become  burn¬ 
ing  ones.  How  large  a  proportion  of  children  with  slight  de¬ 
fects  should  be  admitted  into  regular  classes  of  the  public 
school?  To  what  extent  must  defectives  vary  from  the  nor¬ 
mal  to  be  fit  subjects  for  training  in  special  schools?  These 
are  questions  asking  harder  than  ever  for  answer.  The  imi¬ 
tative  instinct  in  children  is  so  intense  that  healthful  chil¬ 
dren  with  their  strong  tendencies  to  imitative  reproduction 
should  be  safeguarded  from  the  demoralizing  influence  of  de¬ 
fectives.  The  unwisdom  of  indiscriminately  thrusting  into 
the  .same  public  schools  all  children  in  the  community  of 
school  age  is  likely,  under  maturing  conditions,  to  become 
more  violently  demonstrated  than  ever.  The  unreasonable¬ 
ness  of  grouping  large  numbers  of  pupils  in  a  single  class¬ 
room  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  age  has  been  conceded  generally. 
W'hile  it  has  been  fully  recognized  that  any  adequate  group¬ 
ing  and  classification  must  take  into  account  both  physical 
development  and  mental  attainments,  the  pressing  need  has 
been  appropriate  criteria  for  estimating  the  development  of 
the  child  in  these  important  respects.  Some  years  ago  an 
attempt  was  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Psychological  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Medical  Association  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  this  work.  The  work  under  review  embodies  in  popular 
form  the  results  of  the  investigations  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  this  association  as  well  as  a  comprehensive  out¬ 
line  of  the  general  methods  of  observation  employed. 
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The  method  of  observing  and  describing  children  set  forth 
by  Dr.  Warner  is  of  great  practical  value.  It  is  the  outcome 
of  twenty  years  of  e.xperience  of  a  practical  and  successful 
physician,  and  gains  through  having  been  tested  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  examination  of  one  hundred  thousand  children  in 
schools  in  and  near  London.  In  the  systematic  e.xamination 
of  children  Dr.  Warner  would  have  the  observer  lay  stress  on 
three  points:  (i)  Development  of  the  body  and  features;  (2) 
brain  condition  as  indicated  by  ‘‘nerve-signs”;  (3)  nutrition 
and  heaitli  of  body.  In  his  schedule  he  provides  besides  for 
a  .school  re])ort  upon  the  mental  and  general  character  of 
the  i)upil.  The  status  of  the  child  is  determined  by 
reference  to  these  standards.  ( )ut  of  50,000  children 
examined  f 26.257  boys,  23,713  girls).  Dr.  Warner  found 
in  the  case  of  the  boys  8.S  ])cr  cent.,  in  the  case  of 
girls  6.8  ])er  cent.,  with  develo])mental  defects;  of  the 
boys  10.8  per  cent.,  and  of  the  girls  8.5  |)er  cent., 
with  abnormal  nerve-signs;  of  the  boys  2.8  per  cent., 
and  of  the  girls  3.2  ])er  cent.,  with  low  nutrition.  Much 
of  the  book  is  an  elaboration  of  these  three  points,  the 
analysis  of  which,  in  each  case,  is  made  with  great  complete- 
ne.ss.  h'or  average  heights  and  weights  the  well-known  re¬ 
sults  of  Dr.  liowditch  are  adopted.  The  study  of  po.stures 
as  signs  of  brain-conditions  is  ])articularly  complete,  and  is 
sup])lemented  by  numerous  illustrations.  In  the  analysis  of 
”  nerve-signs  ”  that  indicate  general  brain  conditions.  Dr. 
Warner  has  made  an  original  contribution  to  practical  peda¬ 
gogy.  In  this  respect,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  he  has  ])ro- 
duced  a  work  that  for  i)ractical  suggestiveness  has  not  been 
etiualed.  When  elementary  teachers  have  mastered  the  fun¬ 
damental  methods  of  observing  children,  as  set  forth  in  this 
volume,  and  can  ap])ly  them,  teaching  will  have  become  a 
])rofession  as  distinct  as  that  of  law  or  medicine. 

Dr.  Warner’s  extensive  investigations  have  not  been  with¬ 
out  results,  although  these  are  hardly  to  be  found  in  the 
”  propositions  concerning  childhood  ”  ])araded  with  the 
pomp  of  italics  in  the  closing  pages  of  the  book.  The  labor 
would  indeed  be  in  vain  if  an  investigation  of  one  hundred 
thousand  school  children  led  to  nothing  further  than  such 
generalizations  as.  “  the  main  classes  of  defects  among  school 
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children  include  a  larger  ])roportion  of  boys  than  girls,”  and 
“  children  with  indications  of  l)rain  disorder,  i.  c.,  abnormal 
nerve  signs,  are  often  dull  pupils.”  Fortunately,  however, 
in  one  important  point  at  least.  Dr.  Warner  has  made  on  a 
broad  inductive  basis,  a  perhaps  permanent  contribution  to 
science,  and  that  is  in  his  analysis  of  types  of  childhood,  and 
particularly  of  groups  of  children  below  the  normal.  While 
avowing  difficulty  in  forming  any  definition  of  children  unfit 
for  the  general  education  given  in  the  public  schools,  he  dis¬ 
tinguishes,  nevertheless,  five  groups  of  children  to  be  found 
in  the  community,  reciuiring,  in  his  opinion,  special  care  and 
training.  These  are  (i)  children  feebly  gifted  mentally,  (2) 
children  mentally  exceptional,  (3)  epileptics,  (4)  children 
crippled,  paralyzed,  maimed,  or  deformed;  (5)  children  dull 
and  delicate,  with  defects  in  develojjment  and  abnormal 
nerve-signs.  'I'he  differentiating  characteristics  of  these 
cases  are  set  forth  with  varying  degrees  of  completeness, 
riiey  will  repay  careful  study  on  the  part  of  anyone  concerned 
in  the  care  and  training  of  children. 

While  no  intelligent  person  can  read  the  book  and  not  feel 
himself  much  better  (jualified  for  the  accurate  observation  of 
individual  children,  as  a  contribution  to  science  the  book  has 
disappointing  features.  It  is  at  once  the  merit  and  the  de¬ 
fect  of  Dr.  Warner’s  work  that  it  deals  comprehen.sively  but 
almost  exclusively  with  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
child.  While  very  suggestive  mental  te.sts  are  mentioned, 
they  only  .serve  to  emphasize  the  need  of  a  more  adecpiate  and 
extended  plan  for  the  determination  of  the  mental  character¬ 
istics  of  the  child,  such  as  at  present  is  being  ])rojected  in  this 
country  by  a  committee  of  the  .American  Psychological  As¬ 
sociation.  .And,  even  so  far  as  the  determination  of  physical 
characteristics  is  concerned,  it  would  .seem  that,  from  .so  ex¬ 
tensive  an  inductive  investigation,  we  ought  to  have  had 
something  more  po.sitive  about  the  normal  child.  Exact 
measurements  and  descriptions  of  the  school  children  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages  who  were  found  to  be  “  normal  ”  would  have 
allowed  a  more  po.sitive  .statement  than  the  one  that,  “  From 
the  .school  point  of  view,  children  may  be  cla.s.sed  as  normal, 
if  not  found  to  be  dull  and  backward  for  their  age  in  le.ssons 
and  in  mental  ability:  while  to  observation  they  present  the 
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signs  of  healthy  development  in  body,  in  nerve-signs,  and  in 
nutrition.” 

The  book  is  rounded  out  by  elementary  chapters  on  the 
body  of  the  child,  the  brain  and  its  development,  and  by  sup¬ 
plementary  chapters  on  adolescence,  hygiene,  and  health 
management  during  school  hours. 

Fr.wcis  Burke  Brandt 

Centkai.  IIicii  Sciiooi., 

PlIIl.ADEI.I’MIA,  I’\. 

An  outline  introductory  to  Kant's  Critique  of  pure  reason — By  k.  .M. 

Wf.NLEY.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1S97.  iv,  95  p.  60  cents. 

Abbreviations  or  condensations  of  any  work  are  always 
dangerous  experiments,  and,  usually,  of  doubtful  value;  but, 
if  they  are  to  be  allowed  at  all,  surely  they  may  be  admitted 
in  the  case  of  Kant's  Critique.  Professor  Wenley  is  well 
aware  of  the  dangers  to  be  avoided  and  steers  his  course  with 
satisfactory  discretion.  His  purpose  is  to  give  students  a 
general  idea  of  the  main  drift  of  Kant’s  argument,  in  order 
that,  in  reading  the  work  itself,  they  may  appreciate  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and  not  be  confused  by  the 
ma.ss  of  detail  and  repetition  which  encumbers  the  main 
argument.  In  this  respect  the  book  may  be  compared  with 
Professor  Watson’s  Sclcctious,  which  has  the  same  purpose  of 
clearing  away  rubbish  in  order  to  bring  out  the  general  out¬ 
lines;  but,  in  the  one  case,  we  have  the  outline  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  historian,  in  the  other  it  is  in  that  of  the  author. 
I  believe  Profes.sor  Wenley’s  method  to  be  the  better.  The 
aim  of  both  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  original  itself, 
not  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  the  original.  Professor  Wat¬ 
son’s  method  gives  so  much  of  the  work  that  the  student  is 
tempted  to  rest  content  short  of  the  whole.  Professor  Wen- 
ley  adopts  the  celebrated  principle  of  Sam  Weller’s  valentine, 
and  makes  the  student  wish,  or  at  least  need,  more.  His 
outline  does  not  .stand  between  the  reader  and  his  task,  but 
conducts  him  to  it. 

The  book  is  unequally  divided  between  an  historical  intro¬ 
duction,  comprising  about  a  third  of  the  volume,  and  the 
synopsis  of  the  argument  itself.  The  former  part  contains 
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simply  the  main  presuppositions  of  Kant’s  philosophy,  and 
is  as  good  as  space  will  allow.  It  might  perhaps  have  been 
omitted  altogether,  since  the  student  will  necessarily  seek  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  subject,  and  every  teacher  will 
prefer  his  own  method  of  leading  up  to  the  text.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  there  are  a  few  misprints.  The  omission  of  hut,  in  the 
sixth  line  of  p.  35,  gives  the  exact  contradictory  of  the  true 
meaning.  The  line  should  read;  “  Therefore  there  cannot  but 
be  an  a  priori,”  etc.  On  p.  43,  of  is  omitted  in  line  9.  On 
]).  45  the  author  verbally  contradicts  himself  in  two  consecu¬ 
tive  sentences,  where  he  states  that  the  a  priori  nature  of  the 
categories  “  stands  in  need  of  proof  ”  and  yet  is  "  self-evi¬ 
dent.”  A  slight  explanation  would  make  his  meaning  more 
consistent  in  the  two  cases.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there 
is  no  express  account  of  Kant’s  idealism  and  the  nature  of 
noumena  and  phenomena;  but  perhaps  the  author  considered 
these  problems  too  difficult  for  the  beginner.  A  very  brief 
vocabulary  and  list  of  definitions  completes  the  book,  which 
is  certain  to  be  welcomed  by  all  instructors  in  the  critical 
philosophy.  . 

Norman  Wilde 


(^oi.rMiiiA  UniVkrsitv 


NOTES  ON  NEW  HOOKS 

Notice  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

I’rofes.sor  Carruth  of  the  University  of  Kansas  has  pre- 
])ared  a  very  helpful  and  well-made  edition  of  Schiller’s  IVil- 
helm  Tell  for  school  and  college  use  (New  York:  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  1898.  246  p.  50  cents). - A  late  number 

of  Heath’s  excellent  Modern  Language  Series  is  Die  Komiidie 
auf  der  Hochschule,  by  Friedrich  Helbig,  carefully  edited  by 
Professor  Benjamin  W.  Wells  of  the  University  of  the  South 

(Bo.ston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1898.  134  p.  30  cents). - 

Mr.  C.  W.  Powers  contributes  to  the  Oxford  Manuals  of  Eng¬ 
lish  History  a  compact  little  volume  on  England  and  the 
Reformation,  1485-1603  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1898.  143  p.  50  cent.s). 


EDITORIAL 


No  more  virile  aiul  refreshing  ])aper  has  ap])eared  in  some 
time  than  that  hy  Professor  Miinsterherg,  director  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  laboratory  at  Harvard  University,  which  was 
])rinted  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February.  Professor 
.Miinsterberg’s  ])a])er  is  entitled  "  I  he  danger  from  e.xperi- 
mental  i^sychology,”  and  it  is  addressed  to  teachers  who  have 
been  led  to  believe  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  a  basis  of  edu¬ 
cational  theory  and  a  criterion  of  educational  method  can  be 
furnished  by  the  measurements  now  so  generally  and  so 
properly  in  progress  in  the  i)sychological  laboratories. 

Sober  students  of  education  have  been  ])ointing  out  for 
some  time  past  the  illusory  character  of  the  belief  that 
.somehow  these  laboratory  measurements  could  be  applied 
in  the  teclmicpie  of  .schoolroom  work;  and  we  have  been 
waiting  to  .see  someone  stej)  out  from  the  ranks  of  the  psy¬ 
chologists  and  call  attention  to  the  utterly  uni)hilosophical 
ami  unscientific  character  of  this  a.ssumption.  I’rofessor 
.Miinsterherg  has  performed  this  service  in  a  masterly  man¬ 
ner.  and  while  the  re])resentatives  of  the  other  view  may  wrig¬ 
gle  a  little  in  his  jiowerful  gras]),  they  will  find  that  their  occu- 
])ation  and  influence  arc  gone. 

Professor  .Munsterberg’s  stand  is  not  a  new  one,  for  he 
expressed  the  same  o])inions  three  years  ago  in  a  notable 
addre.ss  before  the  .Mas.sachusetts  Schoolmasters’  Club.  But 
he  now  apjieals  to  a  much  wider  audience,  and  is  able  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  argument  by  reference  to  a  recently  published  book 
on  p.sychology  that  may  fairly  be  described  as  atrocious,  hav¬ 
ing  regard  solely  to  its  absolute  defiance  of  logic  and  scien¬ 
tific  method.  Profe.ssor  Miinsterberg  has  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  the  claim  of  this  book  to  expound  a  new  science 
is  a  mere  juggling  with  words,  and  that  its  attitude  toward 
both  psychology  and  education  is  dangerous. 

It  is'  indeed  helpful  to  read  the  words  of  a  leader  of  mod- 
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ern  psychological  investigation  when  he  brushes  aside  all  sub¬ 
terfuge  and  says,  “  I  have  never  measured  a  psychical 
fact,  I  have  never  heard  that  anyborly  has  measured  a  psy¬ 
chical  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  in  centuries  to  come  a 
psychical  fact  will  ever  be  measured.  .  .  The  time  we 
measure  is  not  the  time  of  the  primary  mental  experience, 
but  the  time  of  physical  processes  into  which  we  pro¬ 
ject  our  mental  states.  .  .  We  can  say  that,  whenever  psy¬ 
chical  facts  have  been  measured,  either  physical  facts  were 
substituted,  as  in  our  most  modern  tendencies,  or  psychical 
facts  them.selves  were  falsely  thought  after  the  analogy  with 
])hy.sical  objects." 


riie  whole  subject  of  the  relation  of  psychology  to  educa¬ 
tion  will  now  be  discussed  in  a  new  light,  and  some  of  the 
errors  and  blunders  of  the  past  fifteen  years  may  be  corrected 
and  repaired.  The  study  of  psychology  has  been  too  often 
urged  upon  teachers  from  a  false  ])oint  of  view  and  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  unattainable  results,  'fext-books  have 
been  published  witJiout  number,  each  more  misleading  than 
its  predecessors, — if  that  be  po.ssible, — and  the  subject  has 
been  widely  and  conscientiously  studied  by  teachers.  I’ut 
not  finding  the  immediate  "  practical  apiilication  ”  that  they 
had  been  promised,  teachers  have  grown  first  weary,  then  di.s- 
trustful,  then  antagonistic.  They  are  not  in  the  lea.st  to  be 
blamed.  The  past  must  be  wiped  out  and  a  new  beginning 
made. 

Profe.s.sor  koyce  put  this  matter  forcefully  and.  we  be¬ 
lieve,  rightly,  when  he  wrote  in  an  early  number  of  this 
Rf.view  *  that  what  the  teacher  needs  is  not  a  "  system  ”  of 
psvchological  science  nor  an  exhaustive  study  of  “  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind.”  but  rather  the  psychological  spirit:  that 
is.  the  love  and  the  skill  that  are  re(|uired  for  the  purposes 
of  mental  diagnosis.  To  this  the  flood  of  modern  psycho¬ 
logical  literature,  with  its  tables  and  formnlas  and  misleading 
generalizations  or  ungeneralized  mas.ses  of  detail,  has  made 
only  the  most  meager  contribution.  There  are  signs,  hap¬ 
pily.  that  the  extremists  have  had  their  day ;  that  their  unsci- 
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entific  methods  are  being  exposed  and  are  exposing  them¬ 
selves,  and  that,  in  the  future,  saner  and  more  rational  views 
of  the  service  that  psychology  can  render  to  education  are  to 
prevail. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Professor  Volkelt,  of  the 
chair  of  philosophy  and  education  at  the  University  of  Leip¬ 
zig,  in  an  address  reported  in  the  last  issue  of  Das  liumanisti- 
sclic  (iy>nnasiiiiii,  takes  very  much  the  same  ground  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Munsterberg.  While  j)ointing  out  the  close  relations 
that  must  exist  between  psychology  and  education.  Professor 
Volkelt  warned  his  hearers  against  overestimating  the  value 
and  mistaking  the  character  of  the  relationship.  His  entire 
address  will  well  repay  study. 


It  is  doubtless  hard  for  many  persons  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  to  realize  that  when  intelligent  New  Yorkers 
refer  to  the  leaders  of  Tammany  Hall  as  savages  and  barbari¬ 
ans.  they  are  using  the  words  literally  as  anthropologically  de¬ 
scriptive,  and  not  figuratively  as  terms  of  personal  abuse  or  of 
political  controversy.  The  hordes  of  Alaric  and  Attila  were 
on  the  same  relative  plane  of  civilization  as  those  of  Croker. 
Mayor  Van  Wyck,  of  course,  is  a  mere  captain  of  the  guard, 
and  of  no  importance  whatever.  Croker  recently  expressed 
approval  of  the  Mayor’s  fir.st  few  weeks  in  office  in  these 
words:  “  Van  Wyck  is  all  right.  He  does  just  what  he  is 
told,  and  blackguards  everybody  else.” 

We  state  these  facts,  of  great  and  permanent  importance 
to  the  future  historian  of  Western  civilization,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  properly  introducing  a  verbatim  report  of  one  of 
Mayor  Van  Wyck’s  numerous  exhibitions  of  savagery. 
What  we  cannot  reproduce,  unfortunately,  are  his  voice, 
mien,  attitudes,  and  general  behavior  during  the  per¬ 
formance. 

The  colloquy  in  question  took  place  on  January  27,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  held 
for  the  consideration  of  the  budget  for  the  current  year. 
President  Hubbell  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  present  to 
explain  and  defend  the  estimates  from  his  department.  The 
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Mayor  based  his  questions  upon  some  written  notes  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  that  are  said,  doubtless  with  entire  cor¬ 
rectness,  to  have  been  furnished  by  a  group  of  Tammany 
principals  and  assistant  superintendents.  The  New  York 
Sun  reported  what  happened  thus: 

1  notice  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  appropriation  asked  for  for  teach¬ 
ers;  plain  teacliers,  I  mean;  the  same  as  you  and  1  had  when  we  were 
boys,”  said  the  mayor.  “  We  stand  here  ready  to  give  money  for  education, 
but  not  for  tomfoolory.” 

“We  are  in  entire  accord  on  that  proposition,  too,”  said  Mr.  Hubbell, 
after  which  he  explained  that  if  a  less  sum  was  asked  for  it  was  because  of 
a  readjustment  of  salaries.  It  afterward  turned  out  that  the  mayor  was  mis¬ 
taken,  and  that  instead  of  a  decrease  there  was  an  increase  asked  for  for  the 
pay  of  teachers.  The  mayor  then  turned  to  the  item  of  three  high  schools 
for  which  an  approjjriation  was  asked.  “  We  would  like  to  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  your  experience  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  these  schools,”  he 
said. 

“  They  are  to  cover  the  break  between  academic  education  as  re|)resented 
in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  Normal  College  and  ordinary 
education  as  represented  by  the  grammar  schools,”  replied  Mr.  Hubbell, 
“  We  find  that  the  people  like  them.  All  the  leading  cities  of  the  country 
except  New  York  have  had  them  for  years.  We  have  been  a  trifle  behind  in 
that  respect.” 

“  Is  it  true  that  the.  three  principals  of  these  schools  were  brought  from 
out  of  town,  one  from  Massachusetts,  one  from  Philadelphia,  and  one  from 
Kansas  City  ?  ” 

“  It  is.” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  get  them  from  New  York  ?” 

“We  did  not  think  it  just  or  wise  to  put  anyone  at  the  head  of  these 
schools  who  had  not  had  experience  in  high-school  teaching.  There  were  no 
high  schools  in  New  York  ;  therefore  we  could  not  get  the  principals  here.” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  choose  them  by  competitive  examination  }  ” 

“  Hecause  scholastic  ability  is  not  the  only  requirement  necessary.  He- 
sides  we  had  but  one  applieation  from  New  York.” 

“  Hut  you  shut  New  Yorkers  out  of  the  contest  by  requiring  experience.” 

“  We  did,  because  we  didn’t  think  it  proper  to  put  underlings  at  the  head 
of  these  schools.” 

“  Whom  do  you  call  underlings  }  ”  asked  the  mayor  loudly. 

“  Why,  teachers  who  are  below  the  grade  of  principal,”  replied  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bell  sweetly.  “  I  used  the  word  in  no  offensive  sense.” 

“  If  that  is  your  excuse,  what  about  these  assistants  ?  How  many  of  them 
are  there,  and  how  many  are  residents  of  New  York.^”  Mr,  Hubbell  was 
obliged  to  turn  to  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Hoard  of  Education  to  help  him 
out  on  the  statistics  demanded.  He  explained  that  he  had  received  the  no¬ 
tice  to  appear  before  the  board  only  one  hour  before  it  convened. 

“  That’s  it,”  said  the  mayor.  “  We  have  the  feeling  that  clerks  run  the 
education  of  the  city.” 
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"  We  will  be  glad  to  disabuse  your  mind  of  it,”  said  Mr.  Hubbell,  bowing 
again. 

Finally  it  was  developed  that  of  the  sixty-four  assistants  appointed  thirty- 
three  were  non-residents. 

“  Why  do  you  bring  in  these  non-residents  ?  ”  inquired  the  mayor.  “  The 
money  to  run  the  schools  comes  from  the  people,  and  the  teachers  should 
be  selected  from  among  them.” 

“  We  engage  non-residents  because  we  are  of  the  belief  that  the  people  of 
New  York  are  entitled  to  the  best  in  the  land.” 

"  The  people  of  New  York  are  the  best  in  the  land.” 

“  Precisely,”  retorted  Mr.  Hubbell.  “  That’s  why  we  want  to  give  them 
their  just  dues.” 

”  1  see  you  have  a  superintendent  of  music  at  S4500.  Now  who  is  he,  and 
what  does  he  do  ?  ” 

“  The  music  superintendent  is  Mr.  P'rank  Damrosch.” 

“  Does  he  ever  go  into  the  schools  and  teach  music  ?  " 

"  He  does.” 

”  How  many  times  ?  " 

“  I  am  sure  1  don’t  know,  as  I  don’t  keep  the  records,”  replied  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bell,  smiling. 

“  Why  don’t  you  find  out  ?  ” 

“  We  are  abundantly  satisfied  with  his  work  as  it  is,”  returned  the  presi- 
<lent  of  the  school  board. 

“  Hasn’t  Damrosch  got  twenty-one  assistants  ”  persisted  the  mayor. 

“  1  cannot  answer  offhand,  but  I  should  say  he  had  not.  Eleven  is  the 
number,  I  think.  These  assistants  get  $1000  each.  They  give  instructions 
to  both  pupils  and  teachers.” 

“  They  were  all  hired  upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Damrosch,  weren’t 
they  ?  ” 

“  I  believe  so,” 

“  Of  couise  he  would  recommend  anyone  for  S4500  a  year,”  said  the 
mayor. 

Then  it  was  develo|)ed  that  there  were  131  teachers  of  music  in  the  public 
schools,  but  the  mayor  lost  interest  in  them  when  he  found  out  that  besides 
playing  the  [liano  for  the  opening  exercises  morning  and  afternoon  they  per¬ 
formed  the  duties  of  regular  teachers. 

“  Who  is  the  superintendent  of  manual  training  down  here  for  $2500  a 
year  ?  ”  asked  the  mayor. 

“  Dr.  Haney,”  was  the  reply. 

“  What  are  his  qualifications  ?  Is  he  a  prizefighter  ?  ” 

”  He  didn’t  include  that  in  his  accomplishments  when  he  came  to  us,” 
replied  Mr.  Hubbell,  “but  he  may  have  acquired  it  since.” 

“  How  much  time  is  devoted  to  manual  training  ?  ” 

“  Four  hours  a  week.” 

“  Isn't  that  too  much  time  to  take  from  the  A  15  C’s?” 

"  Oh,  no!  The  pupils  are  better  equipped  to  tackle  the  A  15  C’s,  as  you 
•call  them,  after  their  eyes  and  hands  have  been  trained.” 

“  You  teach  boys  to  sew,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

“We  do  not.  There  was  a  time,  however,  when  the  schools  were 
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crowded,  that  boys  were  in  mixed  classes  in  which  sewing  was  taught  to  the 
girls.” 

"  Where  do  you  get  the  teachers  for  the  kindergartens  ?  ’’ 

“  \V’’e  select  them  by  competitive  examination." 

"  Do  you  bar  New  Yorkers  ?  ’’ 

“  We  do  not.” 

“  Then  you  think  that  there  are  people  in  this  town  capable  of  teaching  in 
kindergarten  schools,  do  you  ?  ”  asked  the  mayor  sarcastically. 

"  I  certainly  hope  so,”  said  Mr.  Hubbell,  with  another  deep  bow. 

"  Where  do  the  twenty-eight  assistant  teachers  in  cooking  come  from  ?  ” 

“  They  are  all  from  New  York  except  one,  who  comes  from  Jersey  City,  I 
believe.” 


“  I  thought  you  would  get  in  one  non-resident  at  least,”  commented  the 
mayor.  “  Who  is  the  sewing  principal  whose  salary  is  $2000  a  year  }  ” 

“  Mrs.  Jessup,”  answered  Mr.  Hubbell. 

“  Well,  she  ought  to  see  some  of  the  poor  people  sewing  on  shirts.  I 
wonder  how  long  it  would  take  them  to  earn  $2000.” 

It  was  then  developed  that  between  five  and  six  hours  a  week  was  devoted 
to  special  work  in  the  schools,  while  twenty-one  hours  were  given  over  to 
regular  studies.  The  total  amount  asked  for  the  special  branches,  including 
supervision,  was  $180,000. 

“  Don’t  you  think  the  schools  would  be  just  as  good  if  music,  cooking,  and 
sewing  were  not  taught  ?  ”  asked  the  mayor. 

“  I  do  not,”  replied  Mr.  Hubbell  emphatically. 

The  next  item  on  the  list  was  $10,000  for  vacation  schools.  Mr.  Hubbell 
explained  that  heretofore  these  schools  had  been  maintained  by  private  char¬ 
ity,  with  varying  res’ults,  and  that  the  school  commissioners  thought  they 
could  be  operated  to  better  advant.age  under  the  control  of  the  board. 

“Do  you  intend  to  teiich  the  pupils  in  them  music  and  cooking  too  ” 
asked  the  mayor. 

"  We  may  later  on,”  replied  Mr.  Hubbell. 

“  Well,  if  you  will  teach  them  A  B  C’s  and  geography  we  will  give  you  the 
money  without  asking  any  questions.” 

"  We  haven’t  made  any  contracts  with  the  scholars  in  regard  to  what  we 
shall  teach  them,”  said  Mr.  Hubbell. 

The  subject  of  teachers  was  taken  up  again,  and  .Mr.  Hubbell  said  that 
the  board  was  still  short  too.  He  said  that  new  schools  were  opened 
so  rapidly  that  the  entire  supply  of  teachers  in  New  York  had  been 
exhausted. 

“  You  so  humiliated  the  teachers  of  New  York  that  they  are  not  efficient 
under  your  board,”  said  the  mayor. 

“  We  don’t  understand  that  to  be  a  fact,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Hubbell. 

Then  he  turned  to  a  group  of  school  commissioners  who  stood  behind 
him  and  said  :  “  Have  I  got  to  stand  this  ordeal  much  longer?” 

“  Yes,  yes;  go  on,”  replied  one  of  them.  “  You  are  doing  all  right.  Don’t 
let  that  blatherskite  rattle  you.” 

Mr.  Hubbell  smiled  and  went  back  to  the  fray.  The  mayor  wanted  to 
know  the  difference  between  manual  training  and  physical  training.  Mr. 

ubbell  explained  briefly. 
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“  Well,  they  didn’t  liave  those  things  in  the  schools  when  I  was  there," 
said  the  mayor. 

“  Nor  when  1  was  there  eitlier,"  retorted  Mr.  Hubbell,  “  and  I  have 
thought  it  was  a  mistake  ever  since.” 

“  Does  tlie  physical  instructor  teach  boys  to  box.^  ” 

“  No  ;  but  he  teaches  them  to  be  self-reliant  and  sturdy.” 

“  Can't  the  public  schools  be  run  without  the  expense  of  high  schools  and 
manual  training.^  ” 

“  The  results  obtained  would  not  be  so  good,”  replied  Mr.  Hubbell. 

"  Hut  these  experiments  and  these  dreams  have  brought  you  here  asking 
for  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  public  schools  of  twenty  per  cent. 
In  five  years  the  school  appropriation  will  amount  to  Sio.000,000.” 

“  Ah,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  assume  that  such  an  increase  will  be  constant. 
What  is  more,  the  people  have  always  responded  liberally  to  these  demands. 
Then,  too,  you  seem  to  forget  there  is  an  increase  of  20,000  in  the  number 
of  school  children.” 

“  Did  you  have  a  competitive  examination  recently  for  grammar-school 
principals  ” 

“  Yes;  we  have  had  many  of  them.” 

“  Who  were  the  teachers  selected  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  tell  you.  I  do  not  carry  the  name  of  every  school-teacher  in  New 
York  in  my  head.” 

“  How  much  time  do  you  spend  at  the  Hall  of  Education  }  ” 

“  One  hour  every  day,  and  longer  when  the  necessity  arises.  Besides.  I 
am  always  at  call  through  the  day  in  my  ofiice.” 

“  You  do  not  give  the  place  sufficient  time,”  said  the  mayor.  “  A  man 
who  only  spends  one  hour  a  day  on  the  business  of  the  Hoard  of  Education 
ought  never  to  be  its  president.  WHiat  do  you  think  would  become  of  this 
office  if  I  only  spent  an  hour  a  day  here  ?  ” 

.Mr.  Hubbell  smiled.  “  I  give  more  time  to  the  public  schools  than  any 
of  my  jiredecessors  did,”  he  said.  “  Besides  I  do  not  think  it  is  expected 
that  tiie  president  of  the  Hoard  of  Education  shall  devote  his  whole  time  to 
the  schools.” 

“  If  1  were  the  president  of  the  Hoard  of  Education  I  would  visit  every 
school  in  Greater  New  York  at  least  once  a  year,”  said  the  mayor  severely. 

“  I  visit  quite  a  few  myself,”  replied  Mr.  Hubbell  serenely. 

Oh.  you  do,”  said  the  mayor,  glancing  at  a  number  of  sheets  of  yellow 
paper  which  were  lying  on  the  table  before  him.  “  Did  you  ever  see  a  boy 
of  nine  years  working  on  color  drawing  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not.” 

“  Then  you  didn’t  observe  very  closely.” 

“  Do  you  know  the  school  in  St.  Ann’s  Avenue  near  145th  Street  ?  ” 

■'  I  never  heard  of  it,”  said  Mr.  Hubbell. 

“  There  is  a  school  at  154th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,”  put  in  Com¬ 
missioner  Mack. 

The  mayor  looked  at  the  yellow  sheets  again. 

“  That  must  be  the  one,”  he  said.  ‘‘  Now,  Mr.  Hubbell,  you  have  a  prin¬ 
cipal  there  who  gets  $3250  a  year,  have  you  not  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 
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“  You  also  liave  an  expert  in  pedagogy  to  teach  him  his  duties,  liave  you 
not  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  Uo  you  mean  to  say  that  you  liaven't  in  the  public  schools  teachers  to 
teach  teachers  how  to  teach  ?  ” 

“There  are  fifteen  assistants  to  Mr.  Jasper,  the  superintendent,  who  are 
teachers  of  teachers.” 

“  What  is  the  Normal  College  for  if  you  must  have  teachers  of  teachers  }  " 
“  Unfortunately  they  do  not  take  hoys  at  the  Normal  College,”  replied  Mr. 
Hubhell,  “  and  pedagogy  is  not  taught  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.” 

This  ended  the  two-hour  battle,  and  the  mayor  moved  to  refer  the  budget 
to  the  comptroller. 

This  bit  of  local  history  is  respectfully  coinnientled  to  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  teachers  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  single  comment  that  this  man  is  to  be  Mayor  of  New 
York  until  January  i,  1902.  As  the  Evening  Post  dryly  re¬ 
marked,  he  can  do  nothing  more  to  disgrace  the  city  except 
to  strip  to  the  waist  and  sit  at  his  desk  in  red  paint  and 
feathers. 

Happily,  however,  the  ])rovisions  of  the  Charter  ])rotected 
the  schools  of  the  city  against  immediate  capture  by  the  Tam¬ 
many  braves.  Despite  the  urgings  of  Mr.  Jasper  and  his 
cohorts  within  and  without  the  school  system,  and  despite  the 
cunning  with  which  schemes  were  devised  for  “  beating  the 
Charter,”  the  Tammany  lawyers,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  could  not  advi.se  the  Mayor  to  begin  a  fight  for  the 
control  of  the  school  board  that  was  certain  to  end  in  inglori¬ 
ous  defeat  in  the  courts.  So  it  happens  that  the  new  city- 
.school  system  will  be  organized  and  put  in  motion  not  only 
by  its  friends  but  by  men  of  intelligence,  honor,  and  probity 
I'he  control  of  it  will  pass  into  Tammany’s  hands  in  two 
years,  but,  before  that  time  comes,  wise  policies  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  and  a  sound  arlministrative  system  organized  that 
will  go  far  toward  perpetuating  themselves. 

Shortly  after  this  issue  of  the  Review  reaches  its  readers 
it  is  likely  that  a  city  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  new 
city  of  New  York  will  be  chosen.  Of  the  nineteen  men 
who  form  the  central  Board  of  Education,  certainly  fifteen. 
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and  perhaps  even  a  larger  number,  are  thoroughly  representa¬ 
tive  and  progressive  men.  While  prophecy  is  dangerous,  yet 
as  these  words  are  written  it  seems  all  but  certain  that  Dr. 
William  11.  Maxwell,  for  ten  years  superintendent  of  the 
.schools  of  the  city,  now  borough,  of  Brooklyn,  will  be  chosen 
to  the  new  position.  Dr.  Maxwell  has  the  undivided  and 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  best  and  most  enlightened  friends 
of  the  schools  in  both  New  'S'ork  and  Brooklyn,  and  of  a 
large  and  influential  section  of  the  newspaper  press.  By 
character,  scholarship,  training,  executive  capacity,  e.xperi- 
ence,  professional  standing,  and  special  knowledge  of  the 
local  educational  conditions,  he  is  ideally  fitted  for  the  great 
office  for  which  he  has  been  put  forward. 

The  only  other  name  that  has  been  seriously  considered 
at  any  time  is  that  of  President  Draper  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  The  citizens  of  his  adopted  State,  and  the  officers 
and  alumni  of  the  university  over  which  he  presides,  may  well 
feel  honored  that  the  reputation  which  President  Draper  left 
behind  him  in  New  York  is  of  such  a  character  that,  when  any 
great  administrative  post  is  to  be  filled  in  the  field  of  education, 
the  thoughts  of  New  Yorkers  turn  at  once  to  their  great  State 
Superintendent.  But  President  Draper  is  hap])y  and  con¬ 
tented  in  his  present  work,  and  in  addition  to  supporting 
vigorously  the  candidacy  of  Dr.  Maxwell,  he  let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  use  of  his  own  name  was  not  authorized  in  any 
way,  and  that  he  could  not  appear  as  in  any  sense  a  candidate 
for  the  city  superintendency.  There  could,  of  course,  be  no 
contest  or  controversy  between  President  Draper  and  Dr. 
Maxwell  in  a  case  like  this.  'Phey  are  not  only  warm  personal 
friends,  to  the  extent  that  either  would  cheerfully  yield  pre¬ 
cedence  to  the  other,  but  they  stand  for  the  same  educational 
ideals  and  for  the  same  educational  methods.  It  is  a  day  of 
good  omen  for  New  York,  and  a  situation  that  the  wildest 
imagination  could  not  have  ])icturcd  five  years  ago,  when  no 
names  but  those  of  these  two  great  educational  leaders  are 
under  consideration  for  the  city  superintendency. 


The  re-election,  by  the  New  York  legislature,  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  Skinner  for  a  term  of  three  years,  is  a  cause  for  con- 
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gratulation.  It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  because  of  the  unfair 
and  unscrupulous  character  of  the  opposition  to  him  that  de¬ 
veloped  just  before  the  election  took  place.  What  the  State 
escaped,  through  the  inability  of  Tammany  Hall  to  defeat 
Mr.  Skinner,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  as  a  candi¬ 
date  against  him,  the  Tammany  representatives  voted  for  the 
adjutant  general  and  chief  of  staff  of  Mr.  Jasper,  a  man  who 
took  the  precaution  to  join  King  Croker’s  Court  club  as  soon 
after  January  i  as  pos.sible. 

Mr.  Skinner’s  re-election  leads  us  to  suggest  that  he  and 
Secretary  Dewey  should  now  put  their  heads  together  and 
promote  efficiency  while  saving  money,  by  stopping  the  re¬ 
duplicating  and  paralleling  of  work  by  the  Regents’  Office 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  that  has  gradu¬ 
ally  grown  up  for  some  time  past.  In  reality  the  two  depart¬ 
ments  ought  to  be  two  divi.sions  of  a  single  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  education.  The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1894 
would  have  brought  this  about  had  either  Mr.  Draper  or  Mr. 
Skinner  been  State  Superintendent  at  the  time.  But  with  a 
man  of  Mr.  Crooker’s  caliber,  or  absence  of  it,  in  the  place,  it 
was  im])ossible  to  do  anything.  Secretary  Dewey  and  Super¬ 
intendent  Skinner,  however,  are  interested  in  education  for  its 
own  sake,  and  it  would  be  ea.sy  for  them  to  bring  about  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  work  that  devolves  upon 
them,  free  from  rivalry,  jealousy,  or  unnecessary  duplication, 
that  would  soon  find  ])ermanent  e.xpression  in  the  statutes  of 
the  State.  So  long  as  two  distinct  departments  are  main¬ 
tained,  there  must  be  a  clear  line  of  division  drawn  between 
their  respective  duties  and  responsibilities.  Roth  custom  and 
good  sense  indicate  where  this  line  should  be.  The  care  of 
the  elementary  schools,  unfortunately  cut  up  into  over  eleven 
thousand  school  districts,  and  the  task  of  providing  teachers 
for  them,  belong  absolutely  to  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction.  Secondary  and  higher  education  belong  to  the 
Regents.  The  old  preliminary  certificate  of  the  Regents, 
given  for  proficiency  in  elementary  studies,  ought  to  be  given 
by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  by  him  only.  The  Regents 
have  no  business  with  it.  The  State  Superintendent  should 
issue  it  and  the  Regents  accept  it  without  cpiestion,  as  much 
so  as  if  it  were  a  court  record. 
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( )n  the  other  hand,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
should  jTive  similar  uiujualihed  credit  to  the  Regents’  cre¬ 
dentials  and  avoid  paralleling  their  examination  system  for 
any  purpose  or  in  any  degree.  New  York  State  is  cursed 
by  too  many  examinations  now:  it  is  examination-mad,  and 
to  develop  a  second  set  of  tests,  parallel  to  the  first,  is  an  inde¬ 
fensible  waste  of  money  and  an  inexcusable  educational  bhm- 
<ler.  A  New  York  State  principal  recently  directed  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  within  one  month  his  school  had 
been  inspected  three  times  by  three  different  officers  from 
Albany.  As  his  .school  was  a  secondary  .school  it  fell,  of 
cour.se,  properly  under  the  juri.sdiction  of  the  Regents,  and 
the  Regents'  records  concerning  it  were  entitled  to  official 
acceptance  b}'  all  other  State  officers. 

I  )nring  the  last  few  years  a  similarly  wasteful  and  indefen¬ 
sible  duplication  of  library  work  has  grown  np.  'J'his  ought 
to  be  stopped  without  delay. 

Mr.  Dewey  and  Mr.  Skinner  enjoy  the  coinjilete  confidence 
of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  they  owe  it  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  work  intrusted  to  them,  to  use  that  confidence  to 
simplify  and  economize  supervision  and  administration,  and 
to  make  a  single  educational  .system  for  the  Empire  State. 
They  are  strong  enough  to  do  it.  and  the  best  sentiment  of 
the  State  expects  them  to  do  it. 


.\n  extremely  important  bill,  reorganizing  the  public-school 
system  of  Poston,  has  been  presented  to  the  Massachusetts 
legislature.  It  has  been  framed  by  a  committee  of  able  and 
representative  men.  and  has  the  suiiport  of  influential  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  community.  1'hc  jwopo.sed  plan  takes  some 
features  from  the  New  York  law  and  adds  some  peculiarities 
of  the  Cleveland  .system,  but  it  combines  them  with  other  pro¬ 
visions  that  are  new. 

The  school  board  is  hereafter  to  consist  of  twelve  persons. 
'I'hree  are  to  be  elected  each  year,  by  the  voters,  for  a  three- 
year  term,  and  one  is  to  be  appointed  each  year  by  the  Mayor 
for  a  similar  term.  This  school  board  is  to  have  general 
charge  of  the  schools,  and  is  to  elect  a  superintendent  of 
schools  and  a  business  agent.  It  is  also  to  organize  a 
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school  faculty  and  appoint  visitors.  Up  to  an  amount 
equal  to  one-third  of  one  per  centum  of  the  total  assessed 
valuation  of  the  city,  the  school  hoard  may  fix  the  amount  to 
be  raised  and  spent  for  school  purposes  in  any  one  year. 
With  the  consent  of  the  city  council  it  may  exceed  such 
limitation. 

The  superintendent  is  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior 
and  efficiency,  but  may  be  removed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  whole  number  of  the  members  of  the  school  board.  The 
api)ointment.  promotion,  and  dismissal  of  teachers  are 
vested  in  the  superintendent.  His  action  in  the.se  matters 
is  final,  unless  vetoed  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  board. 
The  superintendent  shall  also,  after  consultation  with  in¬ 
spectors  and  school  faculty,  determine  all  courses  of  study  and 
choose  all  text-books  and  other  apparatus  of  teaching.  The 
inspectors  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  superintendent, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  board,  and  are  to  serve  for  a 
three-year  term,  d'hey  are  to  be  assistants  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  Examinations  of  teachers  are  in  their  charge,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  superintendent’s  direction. 

A  novel  feature,  borrowed  from  h'rance  and  urged  upon 
American  school  boards  by  .several  of  the  persons  consulted 
by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  is  the  school  faculty.  This  is 
an  advisory  body  only,  but,  if  constituted,  it  is  sure  to  become 
a  most  influential  one..  The  school  faculty  is  to  be  made  up 
of  the  superintendent,  the  inspectors,  and  of  not  less  than 
thirty  more  members,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  teachers 
of  the  schools  from  their  own  numbers.  Visitors  are  pro¬ 
vided  for,  with  duties  similar  to  the  New  York  inspectors. 

.\  striking  feature  of  the  I’oston  bill  is  its  simplicity  and 
directne.ss.  It  is  all  included  in  fifteen  short  .sections,  and 
covers  only  seven  printed  ])ages.  New  York  legislative 
habits  and  conditions  required  a  far  more  lengthy  and  com¬ 
plex  measure. 

For  Boston  the  bill  would  bring  about  an  absolute  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  superintendent  of  .schools  would  cea.se  to  be  a 
dignified  figurehead  and  become  an  almost  unequaled  educa¬ 
tional  power.  The  management  of  minute  details  by  the 
school  committee  would  come  to  an  end,  and  the  modern 
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administrative  device  of  concentrating  power  and  responsi¬ 
bility  would  be  fully  and  frankly  adopted.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  so  radical  a  measure  will  not  be  strongly  opposed,  and 
the  sources  of  the  most  active  opposition  may  safely  be  pre¬ 
dicted.  The  enactment  of  this  measure  would  be  an  inesti¬ 
mable  gain,  even  if  every  provision  should  not  work  as  well 
as  is  now  expected. 


President  Canfield’s  annual  report  to  the  Trustees  of  Ohio 
State  University  contains  a  capital  discussion  of  coeducation 
that  we  should  be  only  too  glad  to  print  in  full.  We  can  find 
space,  however,  for  the  following  extracts  only: 

It  is  noteworthy  that  tlie  theory  of  coeducation  has  been  so  generally 
accepted  as  settled  and  practically  beyond  dispute  that  the  index  of  current 
literature  for  ten  years  contains  not  more  than  a  dozen  references  to  this 
question ;  and  an  examination  of  these  shows  but  three  or  four  articles  of 
special  length  or  value.  No  educator  of  high  standing,  well  read  in  psy¬ 
chology  or  pedagogy,  longer  questions  the  fundamental  propositions  that 
women  <Iesire,  deserve,  appreciate,  and  are  strengthened  by  higher  educa¬ 
tion  :  tliat  it  is  uiujuestionably  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  race  and  to 
their  half  of  it  that  women  have  the  best  eclucation  attainable;  that  there  is 
less  nervous  strain  upon  women  under  coeducation,  and  therefore  better 
health  and  wiser  ami  more  natural  jihysical  conditions  ;  that  the  great  mass 
of  those  who  have  been  coeducated  believe  in  coeducation,  and  prefer  it  for 
their  own  children  ;  that  as  men  and  women  are  intended  for  mutual  serv¬ 
ice  the  best  and  n\ost  natural  training  is  that  in  which  they  are  trained 
together;  that  this  inter-training  and  ecjual  training  takes  the  simper  out  of 
the  young  woman  and  the  roughness  out  of  the  young  man  ;  that  whatever 
faults  in  manner  of  association  are  seen  are  rather  those  of  the  community 
than  of  the'system  of  education.  Anyone  taking  a  counter  position  to-day 
woulcl  be  considered  first]  cousin  to  that  German  professor  who,  when  he 
heard  of  the  thousands  of  young  women  at  work  in  American''colleges  and 
universities,  independent  in  thought  and  life,  exclaimed  :  "  May  God  forgif 
Columbus  for  that  he  discovered  that  America.”  But  with  the  acceptance 
of  the  education  of  women  and  of  the  higher  education  of  women  and  of  co¬ 
education,  we  have  very  generally  gone  to  the  other  extreme — and  insisted 
that  women  are  to  have  education  identical  with  that  offered  men — a  theory 
and  practice  which  is  accountable  for  much  that  is  strained  and  unnatural  in 
the'present  social  and  economic  relations  of  the  sexes.  The  insistence  with 
which  this  has  been  urged  is  partly  due  to  a  semi-chivalrous  feeling  that 
nothing  is  too  good  for  our  women,  partly  to  the  slowness  with  which  the 
universities  establish  new  curricula,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  pedagogy  is 
really  a  new  science  with  us,  and  the  greater  number  of  those  engaged  in 
instruction  in  American  colleges  and  universities  have  little  if  any  knowledge 
of  its  importance  or  its  discoveries.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  aver- 
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age  college  or  university  faculty  takes  fewer  educational  journals,  reads  less 
in  pedagogy,  and  has  more  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  relative  educational 
values  of  different  subjects  and  courses  than  almost  any  other  body  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  land.  Something  of  this  is  pardonable  because  of  the  great  pres¬ 
sure  upon  the  time  and  strength  of  the  average  American  instructor.  Then, 
too,  the  infinite  amount  of  “stuff”  that  has  been  put  out  in  the  name  of 
pedagogy  has  much  for  which  to  answer  in  this  connection.  But  the  chief 
cause  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  strong  faculties — and  they  are  the  only  fac¬ 
ulties  from  which  to  expect  advancement — are  made  up  of  specialists,  who 
know  their  own  work  well  and  believe  in  it,  as  they  ought ;  but  who  study 
it  almost  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  investigation  and  research  as  to  its 
own  essential  conditions  and  characteristics ;  and  little,  if  at  all,  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  relations  to  other  work,  or  of  its  true  place  and  value  in  its 
relations  to  the  gradually  unfolding  mind  of  youth.  It  is  quite  safe  to  accept 
at  nearly  its  face  value  the  recent  statement  of  the  president  of  one  of  the 
strongest  American  universities,  that  it  would  be  quite  unusual  to  find  in  any 
one  faculty  more  than  three  men  who  understand  their  own  work  from  the 
point  of  its  psychological  and  pedagogical  relations  to  the  student,  or  who 
had  ever  given  this  subject  much  thought.  Indeed  he  said  that  this  is  so 
true  that  when  a  chair  of  |)edagogy  was  established  in  his  own  institution, 
and  one  of  the  most  renowned  authorities  in  this  subject  secured  for  this 
work,  the  lectures  of  the  head  of  the  new  department  upon  the  relative  values 
of  university  studies  were  taken  to  be  personal  criticisms  upon  other  members 
of  the  faculty;  these  made  common  cause  against  the  “  interloper  and  it 
was  a  full  year  before  the  breach  could  be  healed.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  that  the  universities  have  moved  slowly  toward  the  establishment 
of  rational  and  helpful  and  definite  instruction  for  women. 


The  influence  of  a  good  example  in  education  spreads 
rapidly.  The  provisions  of  the  admirable  reform-school  law, 
adopted  for  New  York  in  1896,  have  been  closely  followed 
in  framing  a  new  charter  for  the  city  of  Baltimore  by  the 
commission  of  which  President  Gilman  is  a  member.  It  is 
reported  that  the  special  committee  appointed  by  Mayor 
Harrison  of  Chicago  on  the  school  administration  of  that  city 
are  giving  careful  attention  to  the  New  York  law. 


The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Un.versity  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  the  regents  contains  a  new  feature  of 
general  interest  in  a  large  map  of  the  State,  16  by  12 
inches,  with  the  location  of  each  institution  in  the  University 
indicated  graphically.  The  30  colleges  and  universities  are 
marked  by  small  black  squares,  the  120  academies  by  tri- 
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angles  point  down,  llie  480  high  schools  by  triangles  with 
pcjint  up,  the  7  law  schools  by  the  letter  L,  the  14  theo¬ 
logical  sclujols  by  'r,  the  49  other  professional  and  special 
schools  by  S,  while  the  138  libraries  thus  far  formally  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  University  are  marked  by  small  crosses.  The 
map  shows  that,  of  these  838  institutions  in  the  University, 
the  city  of  New  York  has  51,  Brooklyn  19,  Buffalo  17, 
Rochester  7,  Albany  16,  Syracuse  7,  I'roy  9.  The  map  is 
separated  by  heavy  lines  into  the  nine  geographic  divisions 
used  in  classifying  local  history  iii  the  State  library.  This 
grouping  of  the  sixty  counties  does  not  correspond  to  any  of 
the  divisions  of  the  State  into  congressional,  senatorial,  or 
judicial  districts  or  judicial  departments,  because  these  di¬ 
visions  change  from  time  to  time  with  the  unequal  growth  of 
population  and  with  changes  in  the  laws.  Libraries  find  it 
necessary  to  have  some  fixed  division  which  can  be  used  re¬ 
gardless  of  thc.se  frequent  alterations,  an<l  this  map  reprints 
the  division  which  seemed  most  convenient  and  natural  for 
the.se  permanent  uses  where  some  unit  smaller  than  the  en¬ 
tire  State  and  larger  than  a  single  county  was  needed.  riiis 
grouping  is  often  used  to  show  growth,  nee(1s,  wealth,  or 
other  statistics  of  certain  .sections  of  the  State.  The  nine 
groups  are:  i.  New  York  city;  2,  Long  Island  and  vicinity  of 
New  York;  3,  southeast  counties;  4,  middle  ea.st  counties;  5, 
northern  counties;  6,  north  central  counties;  7,  south  central 
counties;  8.  west  central  counties;  9.  western  counties. 

'I'he  map  is  a  revelation  of  the  wealth  of  New  York  in 
higher  educational  institutions,  and  to  all  who  ha\x*  occasion 
to  study  their  distribution  through  the  sixty  counties  it  will 
be  a  great  practical  convenience  for  reference.  Tt  is  bound  in 
with  each  report  and  extra  copies  can  be  had  from  the  State 
library  for  a  nominal  sum.  The  only  criticism  to  be  made 
upon  the  map  is  that  the  markings  do  not  stand  out  as  clearly 
as  they  should.  .\  color  scheme,  such  as  is  used  on  the  simi¬ 
lar  map  issued  by  the  Prussian  government,  would  be  more 
helpful. 


